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THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD TO 1879 


BY R. E. RIEGEL. 


The conclusion of the treaty of July 3, 1844 with China! 
may well constitute the beginning of the first well-marked 
period of trans-Mississippi railroad agitation and construc- 
tion. Earlier ideas for both local and transcontinental lines 
were numerous,” but it was not until the middle of the forties 
that these early speculative dreams of the railroad enthusiasts 
began to take any definite form. The treaty with China gave 
a new and more solid basis for railroad dreams, and was shortly 
followed by the acquisition of Oregon and California, the dis- 
covery of gold, and the rapid settling of the far west. These 
and other factors had an immediate and vital effect on the 
growth of sentiment favoring a railroad to the Pacific,* but 
they also had a very important secondary result in the ever 
increasing agitation for local railroad lines. 

Very early plans for local railroads were almost always 
in the form of suggestions for short lines to supplement the 
system of water transportation, and to connect the large in- 
land towns. Of such a nature were the proposals made at the 
St. Louis internal improvements convention of 1836; in order 
to please everyone present eighteen short lines were planned, 
and these roads were chartered by the next legislature.5 No 

1Compilation of Treaties in Force (Washington, 1898), pp. 93-95. 

*Numerous accounts of early railroad ideas exist, and among these may be 
mentioned F, 8. Young, ‘‘The History of Railroad Transportation in the 
Pacific Northwest,’’ in The Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, Vol. 12 
(1911), pp. 186-8; L. H. Haney, Congressional History of Railroads in the United 
States, Madison (1910), pp. 402 ff.; J. King, ‘John Plumbe, Originator of the 
Pacitic Railroad,”’ in The Annals of Iowa, Vol. 6 (1903-5), pp. 289-296. 


*R. S. Cotterill, ‘Early Agitation for a Pacific Railroad 1845-50," in Mis- 
souri Valley Historical Review, Vol. 4 (1918), pp. 396-404. 

‘J, T. Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, Vols. Philadelphia, 
1882), p. 1140; E. M. Violette, A History of Missouri (New York, 1918), p. 
78; J. W. Million, State Aid to Railways in Missouri (Chicago, 1896), pp. 3-6; 
8S. B. Harding, Life of George R. Smith, Founder of Sedalia, Mo. (Sedalia, 1904), 
p. 154. 


‘Million, p. 6; The Commonwealth of Missouri A Centennial Record (St. 
Louis, 1878), p. 289. 
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tangible results occurred, and the convention is only important 
as showing the early prevalence of the desire for railroads, and 
also to show the very radical difference between the plans of 
this time and of fifteen years later. 

The western railroad enthusiasm of the thirties, which 
was not at all confined to Missouri,® continued to grow during 
the thirties and forties in direct proportion to the size of the 
population. From the viewpoint of idealistic enthusiasm the 
movement culminated in a series of large internal improve- 
ments conventions, the first of which was held at Memphis 
in 1845.7 Other notable gatherings were held at Chicago 
in 1847, at St. Louis? and Memphis"® in 1849, and at Phila- 
delphia in 1850." With the primary purpose of these conven- 
tions we have nothing to do, but indirectly they furnished one 
of the great means of increasing and crystalizing sentiment in 
favor of all kinds of railroad construction, and because of this 
fact the St. Louis convention of 1849 becomes of some im- 
portance in the study of the Missouri Pacific railroad. 

At the time of the assembling of this convention Benton, 
who was an ardent advocate of Pacific railroad ideas, was in 
the midst of a state conflict in which he finally lost his Senator- 
ship. As a result of this internal conflict the Douglas men 
secured control of the convention, but tried to compromise in 
their resolutions concerning the route of the proposed rail- 
road, and suggested the central route, with branches to 


*The enthusiasm in Texas was particularly notable. 


St. G. L. Sioussat, ‘Memphis a Gateway to the West,"’ in Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, Vol. 3 (1917-8), pp. 84-97; De Bow’s Review, Vol. 1 (1846), 
p. 15. 


&Chicago River and Harbor Convention, July 5th, 6th and 7th, 1847, (Chicago 
1882). 


*See later footnotes. 


oR, S. Cotterill, ‘Memphis Railroad Convention, 1849,"’ in Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, Vol. 4 (1918), pp. 83-94; DeBow’s Review, Dec. 1849, pp. 
550-2; Arkansas Gazette and Democrat (Little Rock), Mch. 4, 1853; Report of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs on a Railroad to the Pacific, in 31st Cong., 1st Sess., 
House Rpt. 439. 


"Proceedings of the Convention in favor of a National Railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean (Philadelphia, 1850). 
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Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis." While the direct results 
of the convention are negligible, it proved a great boon to the 
Pacific Railroad of Missouri, which had been chartered by the 
state, and was projected to run over the eastern part of one 
of the routes advocated by the convention. This line was 
therefore able to secure the benefits of both the advocacy of 
local internal improvements, and of the desire for a trans- 
continental road, and to secure the support of all public 
spirited citizens. 

The enthusiasm of the forties translated itself into at- 
tempts at action during the early fifties. A great proportion 
of the western population thought of railroads as a panacea 
for all economic ills. If only railroads could be built everyone 
would be happy and prosperous. Unfortunately certain prac- 
tical difficulties made this happy consummation very hard to 
obtain. Probably the fundamental obstruction was a lack 
of capital; almost no surplus funds existed in the west, and 
consequently it was necessary to rely in most part on the 
slightly more skeptical east. “The chief financial dependence 
of most western railroads was on western securities sold in the 
east. These securities of course included the stocks and bonds 
of the company concerned, but also were made up in part of 
the proceeds of various kinds of government aid—federal, 
state and local; such aid was generally in the form of sub- 
scriptions paid for by bonds, which were then sold in the east 
for whatever they would bring. In the case of a federal land 
grant, the land was sold to eastern settlers, who either brought 
or borrowed money from the east. 

A corollary to the financial difficulties of construction 
was the ever-continuing problem of securing the funds to 
keep the road in operation after it was built. Even in the 


2¥For accounts of the St. Louis Convention see R. 8. Cotterill, ‘The National 
Railroad Convention in St. Louis 1849," in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 12 
(1918), pp. 203-215; Scharf, St. Louis, Vol. 2, pp. 1143 ff.; Western Eagle (Cape 
Girardeau), June 8, 1849, and Oct. 26, 1849; J. Loughborough, The Pacific Rail- 
road and Telegraph, (St. Louis, 1849). 


Probably the best brief statement of the financial difficulties of western 
railroad construction, and the ways in which they were met occurs in F. H. 
Stow, Capitalists’ Guide and Railway Annual for 1859, pp. 9-10. 
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most populous parts of the most thickly settled of the western 
states, there was considerable doubt as to whether or not a 
railroad would be able to meet its current operating expenses 
in any reasonable length of time. While these considerations 
did not appreciably dampen western ardor, they considerably 
lessened the possibility of borrowing money in the east on 
favorable terms for western railroad construction. 

A third type of difficulty was purely natural and 
mechanical. No eastern railroad reached the Mississippi until 
the middle of the fifties,“ which meant that an awkward break 
would have to occur in any eastern shipments,—either the 
goods would have to be carried overland to the nearest eastern 
road, or they would have to be shipped down the river and 
through the Gulf of Mexico. The first of these plans meant 
at least three re-shipments and much loss of time, while the 
second alternative was just about as bad. The Mississippi 
River itself seemed to stand as a permanent barrier to any 
hope of direct communication with the east. No bridge was 
built south of St. Paul until 1858, and the first Missouri bridge 
was not built until after the Civil War.“ Numerous other 
practical difficulties existed, among which might be mentioned 
the difficulty of securing materials, and the problem of gauge, 
which was particularly difficult of solution in Missouri. At 
least seven different widths of track were in common use in the 
United States about 1850, while the most common width in 
the north differed from that of the south."* As a matter of 
fact, the Missouri Pacific guessed wrongly in the matter of 
gauge, and after the Civil War had to change their 5’ 6” track 
to the standard width 4’ 814”"."" 

Railroad matters reached a crisis about 1849. Early in 
that year Benton introduced into Congress a resolution favor- 


“The Chicago and Rock Island (later C. R. I and P.) reached the Missis- 
sippi in 1854, the Galena and Chicago Union (later C. and N. W.) and the 
Chicago and Alton in 1855, the C. B. & Q. and the I. C. in 1856, the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi and the Ohio and Mississippi in 1857, and the La Crosse and 
Milwaukee (later C. M. and St. P.) in 1858, 

“The first bridge was built by;the!Rock;Island"company in Iowa, while the 
second one was at St. Louis. 

*American Railroad Journal, Vol. 9, p. 405. 
17™Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 9 (1869), pp. 17, 112. 
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ing a Pacific railroad along the central route; a month later 
(March 12) the state legislature of Missouri acted in favor of 
the same idea by chartering the Pacific Railroad of Missouri, 
a corporation which was to have the right of building a rail- 
road from St. Louis west to the boundary of the state, there 
to meet any line which should be built east from the Pacific 
coast.18 

During the spring and summer of 1849 numerous local 
meetings were held in order to secure enthusiasm for, and to 
elect delegates to, the St. Louis convention.!® The action of 
the convention had little direct effect on the outlook of the 
Pacific Railroad, as has already been pointed out, but in- 
directly it encouraged this and similar local projects. In 
January 1850 the incorporators met in St. Louis and completed 
their organization.2° At this time the whole affair was almost 
an object of philanthropy—the people who were connected 
with the enterprise were in the main public-spirited citizens 
who felt that they were doing a public service; possibly today 
they would give a park to the city in the same spirit. Prob- 
ably the outstanding figure of the enterprise was that of 
Colonel John O'Fallon, who had won his title in Harrison’s 
Indian campaigns, was noted as one of the leading public- 
spirited citizens of St. Louis, and had served in both the state 
Senate and Assembly.” Second in importance was Thomas 
Allen, who at this time was a prominent figure in the state 
legislature. O’Fallon was chosen as the first president of the 
company, but was shortly succeeded by Allen, who served his 
first year without pay.” 

The biggest problem which the new company had to face 
was that of finance, and the first place to which it looked for 
aid was the government. Almost as soon as the corporation 
was chartered the state legislature petitioned Congress for 

saws of Missouri 1848-9, p. 219. 

For example see Western Eagle of June 8, 1849 and Oct. 26, 1849. 

Scharf, St. Louis, Vol. 2, p. 1149; American Railroad Journal, Vol. 23 
(1850), p. 103; G. E. Broadhead, “Early Railroads in Missouri,’’ in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 7, p. 149; Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat (Little 
Rock), Feb. 15, 1850. 


"Edward's Great West, pp. 80-82. 
=™Broadhead, p. 149. 
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federal aid, and during its succeeding meeting Thomas Allen, 
in his double position of president of the railroad company and 
chairman of the Senate committee on internal improvements, 
presented a report favoring state assistance.“ While great 
reliance was placed in the looked-for federal and state aid, 
local and individual subscriptions were not forgotten; im- 
mediately upon the organization of the company books were 
opened and such subscriptions solicited.* Individual stock 
purchases were begun auspiciously by O’Fallon, Allen and 
Page, who subscribed $100,000 between themselves ;** it must 
be admitted, however, that many of the individual promises 
were made on an excessively optimistic basis, and were easier 
to secure than to collect. County subscriptions were opened 
by the $500,000 purchase of St.Louis County in 1850,which was 
carried by a vote of 4248 to 467.2% Other cities and counties 
soon fell into line so that in a short time practically every 
county along the proposed line of the road had voted some kind 
of assistance.2”. As in the case of individual subscriptions, 
these were frequently very difficult to collect; often the county 
concerned had obligated itself to pay a sum that was totally 
cut of proportion to the amount of taxable property, and in 
such cases the people felt greatly aggrieved when they were 
called upon to redeem the securities that they had so blithely 
issued. There were numerous attempts to avoid payment; 
many cases were in litigation for a long period of time, and the 
payment of the amounts due on the bonds so issued was 
frequently compromised in order to secure at least partial pay- 
ments without the delay and expense necessary to take the 
matter to court. 

While subscriptions were being secured as fast as possible, 
actual work upon the road was started. Surveys were begun 
in May of 1850 under the direction of Kirkwood, formerly of 


American Railroad Journal, Vol. 24, p. 75. 

“Gazette and Democrat, May 31, 1850. 

*Scharf, Vol. 2, p. 1151. 

*American Railroad Journal, Vol. 23, p. 328; W. B. Stevens, St. Louis the 
Fourth City, (2 vols., St. Louis, 1911), Vol. 2, p. 343; DeBow’s Review, Vol. 9 
(1850), p. 554. 


» & %7™Million gives a list of the counties giving such aid in the appendix of his 
volume. 
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the New York and Erie, who had been hired as general mana- 
ger of the new road.** Three possible routes were surveyed 
between St. Louis and Jefferson City, five or six near the latter 
place, and two from Jefferson City west to the boundary of 
the state.2® The route finally adopted followed the river 
rather closely as far as Jefferson City, and from that point 
struck straight across the country toward Kansas City. 
While this exploration for the path of the road was intended 
primarily to furnish a basis for construction, it also was the 
means of engendering additional railroad enthusiasm. People 
could see that the work was actually under way, and would 
thus be willing to give more active support. Furthermore the 
surveying of several routes left the final location in doubt, 
and the enterprising local communities were thus encouraged 
to increase the amount of aid to be offered the road in order 
to be sure that the track would pass through their locality. 

By the summer of 1851 the surveys had progressed far 
enough so that actual construction could be begun. On July 
4, 1851 the first ground was broken at St. Louis by Mayor 
Kennett, and the event was duly celebrated as the most im- 
portant indication of economic progress that had been ex- 
hibited during recent years.®° 

Even before the first ground was broken the state legisla- 
ture had acted upon the proposal for state assistance and had 
embarked upon its stormy carrer of financial aid.*t The first 
bill of this nature, which was passed March 22, 1851 provided 
for a loan of $2,000,000 to the Pacific Railroad of Missouri, 
and one of $1,500,000 to the line from Hannibal to St. Joseph. 
The loan was made in the form of state bonds, and was to con- 
stitute a first mortgage on the properties of the companies 
concerned. It was passed without encountering any serious 
opposition, because the legislators were thoroughly imbued 

Gazette and Democrat, May 31, 1850; Broadhead, p. 149; Scharf, Vol. 2, 
Dv ncunerten Metbant Aewnet, Veh, th with a Obk 

“Ibid. Vol. 24 (1851), p. 451; Stevens, pp. 344-5; Violette, p. 85; L. Carr, 
Missouri a Bone of Contention, (New York, 1888), p. 233. 

"The whole question of state aid is so completely treated by Million, who 


in every case has given his references, that it has seemed needless to repeat any 
part of his work here. 
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with the idea of the necessity and desirability of railroad 
construction. 

In spite of the great enthusiasm that was engendered, 
and the many promises of aid, the work progressed but slowly. 
The first iron arrived in the spring of 1852 by the way of the 
Mississippi river, and during the same year the first engine 
arrived from Stanton, Massachusetts.** The first five miles 
were finally completed, and the opening celebration and ex- 
cursion took place December 23, 1852, on the same day as the 
legislature voted another $1,000,000 in aid of the project. 
Tremendous enthusiasm was engendered by this opening of 
the first railroad west of the Mississippi river. 

The railroad enthusiasm which made the foregoing con- 
struction possible attained its greatest momentum in the west, 
but was by no means confined to that section. It could also 
be shown in various other parts of the union, and this widely 
diffused feeling was reflected in a continually increasing senti- 
ment in Congress for national aid to various railroad projects. 
This feeling reached the point of action in the Illinois Central 
grant of 1850, which in turn was based on very definite Con- 
gressional precedent. From this time on Congress maintained 
a fairly definite policy of aiding local western railroad schemes 
by grants of land to each of the states for that purpose. 
Missouri was one of the older of the western states and con- 
sequently received her donation very early, and on June 10, 
1852 was given a land grant embracing all the even numbered 
sections within six miles to the proposed road from St. Louis 
to the western boundary of the state, and from Hannibal to 
St. Joseph.* The only drawback of such aid was that the 
land depended in large part on the completion of the road for 
its value, and consequently was of little assistance during the 
period of construction—just the time when it was most needed. 
The land was withdrawn from sale by the land office the day 


"Scharf, Vol. 2, p. 1158; Am. R. R. Jour., Vol. 25, p. 805. 


“Am, R. R. Jour., Vol. 11, p. 115; Stevens, Vol. 2, p. 345; Commonwealth 
of Missouri, p. 291; Violette, p. 85; Broadhead, p. 150. 


“United States Session Laws, 32nd Cong., Ist Secs., Chap. 45, pp. 8-10. 


a TTF COE aT 
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after the grant was made, was located during the following year, 
and the indemnity lands restored in September 1854. 

The construction of the road continued slowly but steadily. 
after 1852; almost every succeeding year saw additional mile- 
age opened for use, with 44 miles as the highest amount built 
in any single year prior to 1865. The table of main line con- 
struction through the year 1865 follows—* 





—Mileage— 

New 

Year. Original Old New Whole for 
Terminus. Terminus. Terminus. Line. Year. 
ee en ee Cheltenham....... 5 5 
1853 St. Louis..... Cheltenham....... ae 37 32 
1855 St. Louis..... SE ee 81 44 
1856 St. Louis..... pe Jefferson City... ... 125 44 
1858 St. Louis..... Jefferson City...... a ee 163 38 
1859 St. Louis..... - Pe a 168 5 
1860 St. Louis..... Se Smithton.......... 181 13 
1861 St. Louis..... Smithton.......... ee 188 7 
1863 St. Louis..... EE be'aics's.0 eae SI 3 3.56-9,4.65,0-0 195 7 
1864 Sit. Louis..... diss Sean dere Warrensburg....... 218 23 
1865 St. Louis..... Warrensburg....... Kansas City....... 283 65 





As might have been expected the final cost greatly ex- 
ceeded the original estimates, and the road was continually in 
financial difficulties. The first division, which extended as 
far as Pacific, a distance of 37 miles, cost $1,769,874, or about 
$47,000 per mile, which was practically twice the original 
estimate, and gave room for considerable thought.*7 The 
land grant, as has before been mentioned, was more of a future 
than a present asset, while all kinds of local subscriptions were 
based more on an optimistic enthusiasm than on any ability 
to furnish the money. Local subscriptions were furthermore 
in the form of bonds and had to be sold in the east at a ruinous 
discount, while individual subscriptions were frequently im- 
possible to collect. 

State aid has been treated satisfactorily elsewhere, so 
that there is no need of going into it in detail in this paper. 


“Statement Showing Land Grants, etc. (Washington, 1914), p. 2. 

“This table has been compiled by compiling and comparing all the material 
that can be found on the subject. It is probably fairly accurate. 

*™Million, p. 83. 
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The money thus acquired was spent as fast as it became avail- 
able; the grants of 1851 and 1852, as well as all other available 
assets, were pretty well exhausted by the fall of 1855, and con- 
struction had come almost toa halt. Under these circumstan- 
ces the company again appealed to the legislature, and in 
December of 1855 received a new loan of $2,000,000 which 
made further progress again possible.*® 

Again in 1856 the funds began to give out, and again the 
road appealed to the legislature for aid.*® By this time the 
state policy was beginning to receive rather severe criticism, 
and a considerable amount of opposition to any further loan 
was developed. The critics pointed to the great amount of 
support that the road had been given, and the large amount of 
capital secured, which included $5,000,000 from the state alone, 
and then they pointed to the small amount of work that had 
been done under these very favorable circumstances; the road 
had been built only as far as Jefferson City, while the available 
assets of the company had been so exhausted that further prog- 
ress seemed to be hopeless for an indefinite length of time. 
In spite of this continually increasing opposition another loan 
of $1,000,000 was made in March, 1857. Then came the panic, 
and all construction necessarily stopped. Missouri bonds fell 
to such a figure that their sale was impossible even to the most 
optimistic, and the state legislature forbade any further issues 
until the price should have risen at least to 90. Under these 
conditions there was a complete cessation of work.‘® 

As soon as the worst effects of the panic had somewhat 
abated work was resumed (in 1858), but financial difficulties 
continued to increase rather than diminish, so that during the 
next two years the work was only nominal. Undoubtedly 
the stopping of any further state aid was an important factor 
in this connection. The final crash was averted until 1860, 
but during that year the road found itself unable to make any 
further interest payments on the state loans.‘ Three pos- 


Million, p. 85; Am, R. R. Jour., Vol. 12, p. 465. 

#Am, R. R. Jour., Vol. 14, p. 233. 

“Stow, Capitalist’'s Guide for 1858, p. 203; Million, pp. 108-9. 
“Violette, p. 89. 
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sible solutions presented themselves—more money might be 
loaned with the hope of tiding over the depression, the state 
might retire its lien to the position of a second mortgage and 
thus give the company an opportunity to make further loans, 
or a receiver might be appointed and the road foreclosed. A 
vigorous attempt was made to carry out the first of these plans, 
and to secure an additional loan from the state; a bill for this 
purpose was introduced in the legislature and passed both 
houses, but was vetoed by the governor. No further attempt 
was made to meet the situation, and as a result the road re- 
mained in a condition of insolvency during the greater part of 
the war. Efforts at construction were continued throughout 
the war period, but the value of the property. depreciated, 
both because of neglect and because of the destructive effects 
of raids by the armies on both sides; consequently the project 
seemed to be at a stand-still, with the current income failing 
to meet current expenses. On the whole it would seem that 
the bad condition of the road up to this time was a result of 
natural factors rather than mismanagement; financial diffi- 
culties were inevitable in the case of any road built prior to 
the actual need, and on a speculative basis. 

1864 saw a revival in the interest in the Pacific Railroad.* 
During this year conditions in Missouri were at least beginning 
to assume their normal aspect, and the state legislature began 
to find time for the consideration of non-war matters. In- 
stead of adopting the ordinary process of foreclosure and sale, 
the state decided to retire its lien to the position of a second 
mortgage, and thus allow the road to secure additional capital 
on the basis of its first mortgage.“ Under the influence of 
this extraordinary measure the road was restored to life 
sufficiently to enable it by the end of 1865 to complete its 
line to the Missouri river at Kansas City.*® At about the 
same time a bridge was built across the Mississippi river at 
St. Louis, furnishing a direct connection with the east when- 

@Am. R. R. Jour., Vol. 16, p. 254; Million, p. 114. 
#Am. R. R. Jour., Vol. 20 (1864), p. 300, 


“Million, p. 129, 


“Scharf, Vol. 2, p. 1162; Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 1 (1865), 
p. 441; Poore’s Railroad Manual, 1870-1, p. 398, 
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ever the Pacific Railroad would see fit to change its gauge 
from 5’ 6” to the standard width—4’ 814”; this change was 
finally made in 1869,“ the same year that saw the completion 
of the Union Pacific. The completion of the Pacific Railroad 
to the Missouri river served to increase both its through and 
local freight enormously, and the completion of a branch to 
Leavenworth in 1866 helped still more toward putting the road 
on a paying basis.*’ 

With the completion of the Pacific Railroad to the Mis- 
souri river and the bridging of the Mississippi, the road was 
in a rather favorable position. Connecting two important 
cities, and running through the most densely settled portion 
of the most populous western state, it could have every ex- 
pectation that in time it would be able to pay a substantial 
return on theinvestment. The principal immediate drawback 
was the heavy over-capitalization—state and local bonds had 
been sold at a disastrous discount; a stock bonus had been paid 
for construction; the contracts for construction were probably 
greater than the work was worth. The immediate relief that 
was sought was the lifting of the debt due the state. The 
Missouri constitution of 1865 had provided for a sinking fund 
to meet the road’s obligations, but the earnings had been so 
small that the provision was little more than a farce,** while 
the company’s bonds could find no takers in New York at 
80.49 In view of these circumstances the state finally (1868) 
relinquished its lien on the company for the sum of $5,000,000, 
being a net loss of about $10,000,000.°° This unfortunate out- 
come, while it might have been expected, was undoubtedly 
one of the great factors that led the people of the state to turn 
from a position of active co-operation with the road to a more 
or less active distrust and opposition. Not only did the 
people feel that they had been somehow cheated out of money 


“Chronicle, Vol. 9 (1869), pp. 17, 112. 

«7Poor's Manual 1868-9, p. 180; Wyandotte County and Kansas City, Kansas, 
(Chicago, 1890), p. 218; V. H. Hazelrigg, A New History of Kansas (Topeka, 
1895), p. 161. 

“Chronicle, Vol. 1 (1865), p. 153. 

“Ibdid., p. 411. 
Million, p. 184. 
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which was rightfully theirs, but they also lost any direct 

interest in the affairs of the company and came to view it as an 

unfriendly corporation rather than as a product of their own 

efforts. 

With a removal of the state lien and the return of prosper- 
ous conditions throughout the country the Pacific Railroad 
began to show evidences of success, and by the end of the 
decade of the sixties was actually returning a profit on the 
capital invested. It continued construction, and prior to the 
panic of 1873 had built half a dozen branch lines.*! The 
control of the road at this time was vested in H. E. Bridge of 
St. Louis, who among other things acquired a large amount 
of the stock held by various counties, who by this time had 
gotten tired of holding on to the investment for the hope of 
future profits and were willing to dispose of their holdings at a 
nominal price.*2 

During 1871 and 1872 there were numerous rumors that 
Bridge was disposing of his holdings—presumably to J. F. 
Joy of Detroit, who was building up a western system around 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. These rumors were 
proved partially correct when it was announced in 1872 that 
the Pacific Railroad had been leased to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company.** The Atlantic and Pacific had been 
chartered by Congress July 27, 1866, and been given a land 
grant from St. Louis to the Pacific coast via the southern 
route.> It had been consolidated with the South Pacific 
Railroad and with the Southwest Branch of the Pacific Rail- 
road, which roads were operating over the same route under 
Missouri charters and had gotten into insuperable financial 
difficulties. With these consolidations and the lease of the 
Pacific Railroad the company had a practical monopoly of the 


“Construction figures for the years after 1870 are taken in the most part 
from the Official Railway Guide. 

“Chronicle, Vol. 9 (1869), p. 698. 

sJbid., Vol. 12 (1871), p. 211. 

«Annual Report of the Missouri Railroad Commission, 1879 and 1880, p. 
23; Railroad Gazette, Vol. 5 (1873), p. 29. 

“Statutes at Large, Vol. 14, pp. 292-9. 

“Mo. R. R. Comm. 1879 and 1880, p. 34; Poor’s Manual, 1870-1, p. 285; 
Chronicle, Vol. 4, p. 89. 
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railroad lines in southern and western Missouri, with the 
possibility of constructing a road to the Pacific with a federal 
subsidy. The lease of the Pacific Railroad was for a term of 
999 years, and guaranteed a 5% dividend for the first three 
years, 6% for the next two, and 7% for the remainder of the 
time.*? 

Very little new construction occurred during the time 
of the lease to the Atlantic and Pacific. The latter road was 
more interested in extending its own line, which it completed 
to Vinita, Indian Territory, than in pushing the Pacific Rail- 
road.** During this period the validity of the state’s release 
of the debt of the Pacific Railroad was tested in the courts and 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States.5* 

The panic of 1873 proved disastrous to the Pacific Rail- 
road, which had just been getting on its feet during the pre- 
ceding good times. In order to tide over the effects of the 
panic a new issue of bonds was made;* instead of producing 
the good effects anticipated this new issue only added another 
encumbrance to the road by increasing the capitalization that 
was already too large. Dividends had been a possibility only 
under exceptionally favorable circumstances, and now ina time 
of depression it was found impossible to pay even the interest 
on the bonds, and in consequence the interest on both the first 
and third mortgage bonds was defaulted on November 1, 
1875. The spectacular evidence of the loss in value of 
Pacific Railroad securities was the fall of its stock from 55 
in April to 74% in October; this slump continued during the 
greater part of 1876, so that by September of that year Pacific 
Railroad stock was selling for 144.% No doubt part of this 
decrease was due to speculation, but by far the greater part 
was due to an actual decrease in value. As soon as the bonds 


8’Chronicle, Vol. 16 (1873), p. 156. 

88Chronicle, Vol. 12 (1871), p. 714; J. B. Thoburn, A Standard History of 
Oklahoma, (5 Vols., Chicago, 1916), Vol. 4, p. 435. 

**Chronicle, Vol. 17 (1873), p. 156, p. 323, p. 387, and Railroad Gazette, Vol. 
6 (1874), p. 458. 
“Chronicle, Vol. 18 (1874), p. 7; R. R. Gazette, Vol. 7 (1875), pp. 289, 341. 
“Chronicle, Vol. 21 (1875), p. 440. 
Jbid., Vol. 22 (1876), p. 31. 
“J bid., Vol. 24 (1877), p. 9. 
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were defaulted the whole system went into the hands of a 
receiver.“ The third mortgage bondnolders of the Pacific 
Railroad asked for a separate receiver and the foreclosure of 
that line on the basis of alleged extravagance and fraud on the 
part of the Atlantic and Pacific in the management of the 
property, but the petition was denied by the court.® 

Immediately upon the refusal of the court to grant a 

separate receiver a committee of the bondholders was formed 
to investigate the charges of fraud and mismanagement.® 
The report was presented December 15, 1875, after a very 
brief investigation, and upheld the charges that had been 
made. It held that the board of directors of the Pacific Rail- 
road was made up in most part of men who had practically no 
financial interest in the enterprise, and in support of this 
assertion gave the names of the members of the board, and the 
amount of stock held by each one. It also charged that the 
management of the road had been unduly extravagant, had 
run it only for the benefit of the Atlantic and Pacific, and had 
attempted to force down the value of the stock in order to 
secure a speculative return. In view of these circumstances 
the committee advocated the abrogation of the lease.*? It 
seems probable that in their broad conception these charges 
were justified, and the Atlantic and Pacific had run the road 
for its own benefit; such a conclusion would have been reasona- 
ble even if not based on the investigation. On the other hand 
the Atlantic and Pacific had virtually guaranteed the interest 
on the bonds of the Pacific Railroad, and had bound them- 
selves to a reasonably high dividend; consequently it would 
seem that the bondholders had greatly overstated their case 
and could hardly accuse the Atlantic and Pacific justly of an 
attempt to ruin the road. 

Another action for the appointment of a separate re- 
ceiver failed in January 1876,** but the point was finally gained 
in April of the same year. Separate receivers were appointed, 

«Poor's Manual 1885, p. 803; Official Railway Guide, Jan. 1876, Mo. 416, 
@R. R. Gazette, Vol. 7 (1875), pp. 461, 481, 504, 525. 
“Chronicle, Vol. 21 (1875), p. 418, and Vol. 22 (1876), p. 10. 


“R, R. Gazette, Vol. 7, (1875), p. 538. 
‘Chronicle, Vol. 22 (1876), p. 61. 
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the lease was cancelled, and decrees of foreclosure were made 
for both roads.®® The Pacific Railroad was sold at public 
auction on September 6, 1876, to Andrew Pierce, Jr., of New 
York for $3,000,000,” while two days later the Atlantic and 
Pacific was sold, and conveyed to the newly organized St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company, which continued 
its operation.” 


Immediately upon the sale of the roads the question arose 
as to whether their relationship had really been changed by the 
transaction. The Atlantic and Pacific had been bought back 
by its old management, while the Pacific Railroad had been 
bought by Andrew Pierce, Jr., who for many years had been 
one of the leading figures in the Atlantic and Pacific company. 
Because of this condition the stockholders petitioned the court 
to set aside the sale on the basis of fraud and collusion.” The 
petition was not granted, the court holding that the sale had 
been legitimate, and that the purchaser of the road made no 
difference. Whether or not because of the opposition that 
had developed, the Atlantic and Pacific people made no at- 
tempt to retain control, and Pierce disposed of his holdings to 
C. K. Garrison of St. Louis, who reorganized the system as the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company with a capital stock of 
$3,000,000, of which only a small proportion was issued be- 
cause of the unfavorable condition of the market.™ An in- 
dependent management was announced, and future events 
seemed to bear out the assertion. 


As soon as the new company was organized it was in- 
volved in lawsuits which threatened its very existence; suit 
was brought to set aside the sale, but was lost. The com- 
pany itself tried to get damages from the St. Louis and San 


*Ibid., p. 352; R. R. Gazette, Vol. 8 (1876), pp. 19, 30, 49, 156, 258, 269; 
Poor's Manual 1885, p. 803. 
Chronicle, Vol. 23 (1876), p. 256; R. R. Gazette, Vol. 8 (1876), p. 408. 
nMo. R. R. Comm., 1879 and 1880, p. 35; R. R. Gazette, Vol. 8 (1876), Db 
408; Chronicle, Vol. 23 (1876), p. 278. 
"BR. R. Gazette, Vol. 8 (1876), p. 418. 
"I bid., p. 449. 
™“Ibid., p. 474. 
"“Ibid., Vol. 9 (1877), p. 32. 
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Francisco for the breach of its 999-year contract, but failed.” 
In spite of the reorganization of the company its financial con- 
dition was still poor, probably largely because of the business 
depression throughout the country as much as through the 
fault of the company itself. An outstanding indication of 
this fact was in the default of the interest on the bonds of the 
Carondelet branch. Rumors of the complete abandonment 
of the line brought the bondholders to terms and led to a com- 
promise of the whole matter.”” 

Another source of difficulty for the road was the St. 
Louis County bonds, which for some time had been in more or 
less constant litigation.7* The county claimed that the road 
was obligated to retire the bonds at maturity, while the com- 
pany ciaimed that its only obligation was to continue the pay- 
ment of the interest as it came due. The Circuit Court up- 
held the claim of the county (April 26, 1877) ;7* the case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court, where the ruling of the lower 
court was finally upheld.*® 

A final cause of trouble, and one which was to be con- 
tinued into the future, was the labor situation. The strikes 
of 1877, which primarily affected the eastern roads, also ex- 
tended to the west, and were of sufficient scope to stop the 
movements of through freight for several weeks.*! 

In spite of the various troubles in which the Missouri 
Pacific was involved in the latter seventies, several rays of 
light appeared. An agreement with the St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northern, going into effect July 1, 1877," proved 
advantageous to both lines, while the increasing prosperity 
of the country served to call attention to the advantageous 
geographical position in which the Missouri Pacific was situ- 
ated. The result was that the Missouri Pacific was put on a 


"Ibid., p. 57; Chronicle, Vol. 24 (1877), p. 112. 
™R, R. Gazette, Vol, 10 (1878), p. 22. 
7%R. R. Gazette, Vol. 8 (1876), pp. 258, 269; Chronicle, Vol. 22 (1876), p. 


Chronicle, Vol. 24, (1877), p. 421. 
*Ibid., p. 421. 
"RR, R. Gazette, Vol. 9 (1877), pp. 342, 355. 
"Jbid., p. 115. 
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paying basis again, and had every hope that the future would 
be favorable to continued expansion and financial returns. 

The seventies was a critical period in the internal history 
of many roads, and particularly those of the west, but it also 
showed several other highly important tendencies. It was 
the period in which occurred the beginnings of both govern- 
mental rate control and of effective railroad co-operation. 
Railroad control has been treated at considerable length else- 
where and needs no elaboration here.* Probably it was due 
in some degree in the west to the failure of the optimistic hopes 
which had been expressed twenty years earlier. The people 
began to realize that the railroads were not an economic pan- 
acea, and with true western feeling went from the extreme of 
enthusiastic co-operation to the other extreme of strict control. 

Railroad supervision in Missouri went back as far as the 
Board of 1838, which was established to supervise all kinds of 
internal improvements, including railroads, but was abolished 
before it had any railroads to supervise.** Some attempt was 
made during the middle of the sixties to establish a control 
over the roads owing money to the state, but no important 
results were obtained, and this supervision automatically 
ceased when the debts were liquidated.® 

The trouble that Missouri had with her railroads, and 
the rather unfortunate outcome of the efforts at state aid, made 
Missouri a very good field for Granger agitation during the 
depression of the seventies. A new state constitution was 
formed in 1875, just at the height of the anti-railroad move- 
ment, and the provisions in respect to the railroads were drawn 
up by the most radical element.* Railroads were made com- 
mon carriers, discrimination was forbidden, passes to state 
officers were prohibited, combination of competing lines for- 
bidden, joint control of transportation and manufacturing 
prohibited, while all further government aid was stopped. 


#8, J. Buck, The Granger Movement, (Cambridge, 1913), and The Agrarian 
Crusade, (New Haven, 1920) give good accounts of this phase, even though the 
movement in Missouri is not treated as fully as the movement elsewhere, 
“Violette, p. 79. 

*%Chronicle, Vol. 1 (1865), p. 153. 
“Buck, Granger Movement, p. 195. 
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Even more important than these provisions, the state legisla- 
ture was given the power to establish maximum rates, and to 
pass further legislation to prevent discrimination and extor- 
tion.*7 Under these provisions a railroad commission was im- 
mediately formed (1875) by the passing of a law which was 
closely based on the similar Illinois and Wisconsin statutes.** 
This commission was given extensive powers, and allowed to 
classify the roads under a general maximum fare schedule that 
had been included as part of the original law.*® This law com- 
ing as it did at a time of general depression, the normal op- 
position of the railroads was greatly increased, and many of 
them expressed doubts as to whether it would be possible any 
longer to continue the operation of their lines. The experience 
of the Missouri Pacific at this point is illuminating; although 
intensely opposed to what it considered hostile legislation, the 
road seemed to continue much on its usual course. Any in- 
vestigation of the financial condition of the company seems 
to show that the state legislation had very little effect on its 
earnings, and when business again became better toward the 
end of the seventies the road again resumed making a profit. 
Of course it must also be considered that the commission never 
worked extremely well, and consequently never produced the 
results of effective regulation. 

Developing at the same time as state regulation, was 
railroad co-operation. Apparently the only real connection 
between the two was the common conditions which gave rise 
to both. During the early history of the Pacific Railroad, as 
of any other early line, co-operation was needless because the 
road made practically no connections and had but very little 
competition. As time went on it became increasingly evident 
that unrestricted competition meant disaster to the roads con- 
cerned. For example, even in the question of time there 
was a needless conflict and loss. No standard time was in 
use, and in consequence no close connections were possible and 
numerous needless delays and losses of all kinds occurred. As 


87F. N. Thorpe (Ed.), The Federal and State Constitutions, etc., pp. 2264-7, 
*Buck, p. 195. 
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early as 1872 a convention, in which the “acific Railroad took 
part, was called for the purpose of securi: g some kind of unity 
of action both in the use of some kind of .tandard time and in 
scheduling trains so that the various lines would make connec- 
tions.°° This co-operation continued and eventually led to 
the adoption of a standard time in the early eighties. 

Very naturally the question of rates was the most im- 
portant matter on which the railroads found it necessary to 
come to some agreement. During the fifties and most of the 
sixties there was so little competition in the west that rate 
agreements would have been superfluous, but during the latter 
sixties and early seventies competition increased by rapid 
stages, and the unfortunate conditions that ensued were made 
further evident by the depression that followed the panic of 
1873. The first important agreement was made in 1870 be- 
tween the three lines that connected Omaha and Chicago, and 
remained in operation for fifteen years." The first necessity 
that the Missouri Pacific faced to make some kind of a rate 
agreement was in the case of the Texas cattle business. In 
ordinary local traffic the road had but very little competition, 
but as the cattle trade kept increasing numerous lines put in a 
bid for this very profitable business, and potentially every line 
that crossed the trail at any point was a possible competitor. 
In order to get their share of the business the lines further 
west had to reduce their rates in order to meet the competition 
of the lines further east. The whole condition was very 
unsatisfactory to everyone concerned and in April 1871 rep- 
resentatives of the Pacific Railroad, the North Missouri, the 
Atlantic and Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, the 
Illinois Central, the Chicago and Alton, the Hannibal and St. 
Jo.,the Kansas Pacific,the Missouri River, Ft.Scott and Gulf, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and other interested roads 
met at St. Louis to try to come to some sort of an agreement. 
After considerable discussion it was agreed to give all points 


*Annual Report of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
(Cincinnati, 1873), p. 681. 


"House of Rep. Doc. 380, 57th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 333; Annual Report of 


the Iowa Railroad Commission for 1878, pp. 48-9; R. R. Gazette, Vol. 14 (1882), 
p. 39. 
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in competition, such as Seneca, Baxter Springs, Chetopa and 
Abilene the same footing by a flat rate of $115 per car to Chi- . 
cago.” This agreement was transferred to the eastern trunk 
lines in the ‘‘cattle evener’s pool’”’ of 1875,% and was finally 
superseded by various later pools. Minor evidences of in- 
creasing co-operation were the Railroad Land Commissioners 
Association formed in 1877 to exchange ideas concerning the 
sale of land,“ and the Western Railroad Association, which was 
formed in the sixties by representatives of almost all of the 
inportant roads, and took up all questions of patent rights and 
claims.® 

The formation of pools that is referred to above is the 
most outstanding evidence of increasing railroad co-operation 
during the seventies. The most important of these pools, 
from the viewpoint of the Missouri Pacific, was the Missouri 
river pool, known as the Southwestern Railway Rate Associa- 
tion, which was formed in September 1876. The lines which 
were first represented were the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Chicago and 
Alton, the Hannibal and St. Jo., the Missouri Pacific, the 
Atlantic and Pacific, the St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern, 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and the Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Council Bluffs, and the territory covered was from 
Chicago, Toledo and St. Louis to points on the Missouri River 
and in southern Missouri. Rates were fixed by an elected 
board of commissioners, and the traffic proceeds were split 
between the Chicago roads, the St. Louis roads and the Toledo 
roads on a basis of 45—45—10." 

As with every such voluntary organization, continual 
trouble arose. Particularly was this condition true in cases 
where the roads concerned were expanding rapidly, and in 
consequence each line soon felt that it was not securing its fair 


“R. R. Gazette, Vol. 3 (1871), p. 70. 


“J. L. Ringwalt, Development of Transportation Systems in the United 
States, (Phila., 1888), p. 273. 


“R. R. Gazette, Vol. 9, p. 57 and Vol. 10, pp. 85, 362. 
*Ibid., Vol. 9 (1877), p. 18. 


*H. of R. Doc. 380, 57th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 333; R. R. Gazette, Vol. 8 
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share of the business. In the case of the Southwestern Rail- 
way Rate Association the first serious trouble occurred about 
a year and a half after the pool was formed. The Atlantic and 
Pacific and the Missouri Pacific withdrew early in 1878 be- 
cause they felt that the existing traffic division was unfair to 
them.*? To meet this situation and to be in a favorable 
position in the rate war that was bound to ensue the Chicago 
roads banded themselves into a separate union.** After 
a rate war of about two months the old association was re- 
newed, with some concessions to the St. Louis roads; the 
Toledo rate was made 5c higher than the Chicago rate, which 
in turn was made 5c higher than the St. Louis rate, while pro- 
vision was made for an actual division of the traffic instead of 
the old plan of a division of the proceeds.*® 

The next year (1879) witnessed another breakup of the 
association, because of the entrance of the Chicago and Alton 
into the competitive field.!°° The ensuing fight saw the 
emergence of several new factors, most important among 
which was the participation of the Wabash on the side of the 
St. Louisroads. This fight marks the beginning of a new order 
of affairs, and can best be treated at a later point. 

No discussion of the Missouri Pacific in the latter seventies 
can ignore the figure of Jay Gould, who by 1879 had emerged 
as the most important single individual in the western rail- 
road world. Gould was primarily a Wall Street operator, 
and combined both the good and bad qualities of such an 
individual. Powerful, daring, brilliant and resourceful, he 
was not greatly interested in the sound development of the 
properties which he controled, but was willing to use any means 
at hand in order to gain a speculative profit; only on this basis 
can his operations be understood. 

Gould’s first interest in the western railway world was 
a rather large holding of Union Pacific stock during the seven- 
ties. At that time the Union Pacific was in very poor financial 


*R. R. Gazette, Vol. 10 (1878), p. 84. 
*sIbid., p. 162. 

* Ibid., pp. 233-4. 
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condition and there could be little hope that the stock would 
yield any large profit for a considerable time to come, so Gould 
disposed of his holdings in 1878 and bought Kansas Pacific 
and Denver Pacific stock." Both of these roads were in the 
nature of speculative enterprises, and the Kansas Pacific in 
particular had a very unsound financial basis. The advantage 
of buying such stock did not lie in any possible increase of the 
value of the properties concerned, but rather in the hope that 
the Union Pacific would find it necessary to consolidate with 
these possible competitors and potential feeders, and thus 
bring up the value of the other stock. Gould began overtures 
in this direction, but the Union Pacific directors looked askance 
at burdening their already hard pressed line with further 
obligations.'* Gould’s next move was to make a personal 
trip to the west and buy up enough roads to make possible the 
construction of a line parallel and competing to the Union 
Pacific. Among the roads which he bought for this purpose 
was the Missouri Pacific, which was a good purchase for several 
reasons. The road had great natural advantages and good 
terminal facilities, with the possibility of indefinite expansion; 
even more important, it could be bought for a comparatively 
small sum owing to the fact that in the reorganization of 1876 
it had not been highly capitalized, and of even this small 
amount of capital stock authorized only a small proportion 
had been issued because of adverse market conditions.’™ 

On the basis of the roads which he had bought, and the 
possibility of building a road parallel to the Union Pacific, 
Gould was able to dictate his own terms when he returned to 
New York, and secured the consolidation of the Union Pacific, 
the Kansas Pacific and the Denver Pacific on the basis of an 
equal exchange of securities. This transaction enormously 
increased the value of his holdings, which he then quietly sold, 

1iSen. Exec. Doc. 51, 50th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 53. 

1 Tbid., pp. 55-61. 


isChronicle, Vol. 11 (1879), p. 624. 

16R, R. Gazeite, Vol. 11 (1879), p. 624, p. 627; Chronicle, Vol. 29 (1879), 
Pp. 538. 

16T, W. Mitchell, “‘The Growth of the Union Pacific and its Financial 
Operations,” in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 21 (1907), p. 570; 
Chronicle, Vol. 30 (1880), p. 118. 
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although retaining some interest in the Union Pacific for a 
number of years. Just before his death he again started 
buying Union Pacific, but his purpose in so doing will prob- 
ably never be disclosed. 

The purchase of the Missouri Pacific by Gould launched 
that road on a wider sea of activities than any in which it 
had yet participated. Having accomplished his central pur- 
pose Gould found upon his hands several western railroad 
properties which if he sold at once would probably produce a 
net loss, and so instead of selling he decided to keep them for a 
while. With the rather disorganized state of railroad finance 
and business that existed at the time, Gould saw clearly that 
the only way to produce any large profit was to secure a mono- 
poly of the field. In consequence he conceived the possibility 
of expanding the Wabash, which he controlled, and in buying 
roads competing and connecting with the Missouri Pacific 
in order to gain a control over the whole southwest, with 
terminal facilities in all the important cities of the middle 
west—Chicago, Toledo, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
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THE STORY OF THE BALD KNOBBERS. 


THE STORY OF THE BALD KNOBBERS 
BY A. M. HASWELL. 


The organization which has come down in history under 
the name of the “Bald Knobbers”’ differed wholly in the 
purpose for which it was formed from any other of those 
somewhat similar sporadic movements which have sprung up 
from time to time in the United States. 

The so-called ‘“‘Tobacco War,” of Kentucky, had for its 
aim the reduction of the tobacco crop, so that the growers 
should receive a better price for their product. The Indiana 
“White Caps’’ apparently existed solely for the purpose of 
enabling their members to visit punishment upon their 
personal enemies. The Ku Klux Klan of reconstruction 
times was wholly a political movement, intended to accomplish 
just what it did, the restoration of the white people to political 
power. 

None of these purposes animated the Bald Knobbers. 
Neither were they organized for plunder or bloodshed. But, 
unfortunately, the tragedy which finally put an end to the 
organization has stood all these years as typical of the aims 
of the founders, while the real purpose for which they first 
arose has been wholly lost sight of. 

Now that more than thirty-five years have passed since 
the curtain fell on this backwoods drama, as the drop fell on 
the scaffold in Ozark, it seems but simple justice to the men 
who inaugurated the movement, that the reasons for that 
movement be recorded in permanent form, and their memories 
be cleared from the stain of the unlawful acts, finally culmi- 
nating in murder, of those who seized upon the organization 
after it had done its work, and after its founders had almost to 
a man withdrawn from it. 

The writer knew many of these men. During part of 
two years immediately following the collapse of the movement 
he was the manager of lead and zinc mines in eastern Christian 
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county, in the very heart of bald knob territory. Nearly 
every man on his pay rolls had been active in the movement 
from first to last. These men gave him their full confidence 
and told him much that, at that time at least, they would have 
given to no one not wholly in their trust. Knowing these 
men as he did, men not wise in the learning of the schools, but 
always and everywhere, honest, clean-handed, upstanding, 
men among men, it is a pleasure to tell the story as they told 
it to him, and which closest investigation at the time fully 
convinced him was the truth. 

During the years 1883-4 there developed in some of the 
rougher Ozarks, what might be termed an epidemic of lawless- 
ness. Almost as if by preconcerted agreement, not only did 
the small element of local evil doers, such as exists in ail 
communities, suddenly spring into activity, but the old 
proverb proved true, and “birds of a feather flocked together,” 
and offscourings from the outside flocked in to take part in the 
saturnalia of vice. 

The eastern part of Christian County was especially 
afflicted by this state of affairs. This is a hilly region, broken 
by the narrow and tortuous valleys of Findley, Swan, and 
Bull creeks, and their numerous tributaries, and at that time 
was one of the most thinly settled parts of the Ozarks. South 
of Christian a large part of Taney county was involved, and 
east of Taney and Christian much of Douglas and Ozark 
counties, all being a part of the same rugged region, and with 
comparatively few inhabitants. 

As in many lawless outbreaks in American history, the 
seed from which all this evil sprang was liquor. With that 
traffic were its all-time allies, the gambling den and the 
brothel. In some of the little towns, such as Chadwick, 
terminus of a branch of the St. Louis & San Francisco railway 
in Christian county, liquor flowed freely, and gambling 
flourished openly. Among the hills away from the railroad, 
“blind tigers” and gambling dens sprang up, and brothels 
that would put Chicago’s old time ‘‘Hell’s half acre’’ to shame. 
Nor were these dens of iniquity all, for with them, a part of 
them indeed, flourished such an outbreak of theft as those old 
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hills had never known. Thefts all the way from robbing a 
hen roost to horse stealing, and highway robbery. 

Of course those engaged in all this crime formed but a 
small fraction of the community. Then as now, the great 
bulk of the people of the Ozarks were law abiding, God fearing 
folk. Such people would not patiently endure such a pesti- 
lence in their midst, and they called urgently upon the lawful 
authorities to put an end to the unbearable conditions. The 
officers, to their credit be it said, responded nobly to the 
appeal. Some drinking places were raided and closed. Some 
gambling dens were put out of business; many arrests were 
made, and the grand jury brought in many indictments; but 
evidently there were spies who watched every movement 
of the officers, and many times, when a raid was made on some 
den, the place would be found swept and garnished, and 
peacefully following some legitimate business. Then as soon 
as the danger was passed the red lights would flare again, 
and the evil work would go on more defiantly than ever. 
Even when cases were brought to trial the prosecution dis- 
covered that the evil element stood solidly together, and any 
number of witnesses stepped forward ready to swear to any- 
thing necessary to clear the accused; thus most of the criminals 
went unwhipped, and laughed at the attempts to bring them 
to justice. 

At length a few of the best men in the region met and 
decided that as the law had failed to protect them, they would 
attempt to protect themselves. Notice was quietly circulated 
calling on all law abiding citizens to meet on a certain day, 
on Bald Jess, one of those bald topped hills characteristic of 
that part of the Ozarks, and such a hill as ‘‘Dewey Bal’,” 
immortalized in Harold Bell Wright’s story of ‘“The Shepherd 
of the Hills.”” This hill was close to the point where Christian, 
Taney, Douglas, and Ozark counties unite, and was prac- 
tically in the center of the disturbed district. 

Here gathered a strong representation of the best element 
of the community. In orderly American fashion they chose a 
chairman and secretary, and proceeded to discuss ways and 
means of ridding the region of the horde that had invaded it. 
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Of course the very nature of the case demanded that they 
should act in strictest secrecy, and every man present pledged 
himself to that end. 

Let me emphasize again, that there was no atom of 
politics or self seeking in the proposed action. Men of all 
politics were there. Merchants from the little towns and 
cross roads stores, preachers of the gospel, country doctors, 
school teachers, rich farmers and stock growers, poor home- 
steaders and tie choppers, standing together as one man. 
Just as men of Anglo Saxon blood have done a thousand times 
in history, so these, as pure Anglo Saxon stock as ever lived, 
joined to the end that, the law having failed them, they would 
make a law that should not fail. 

Before that meeting adjourned it divided the district into 
several parts, and to each part appointed a leader and a strong 
committee, whose duty it was to rally the decent element to 
work as one man against the gang that afflicted them. The 
place of this first meeting, and: of several that followed, sug- 
gested the name of ‘‘Bald Knobbers,’”’ which was instantly 
adopted, and soon became a word of fear to the rascals infesting 
the Ozark hills. 

The organization spread rapidly, until, even in that 
sparsely settled region, it numbered several hundred grimly 
determined men. As a part of the plan to strike terror into 
the evil doers, it was decided that their work should be done 
at night, with every man on horse back, and wearing a mask. 
This mask was usually simply a pillow case with holes cut 
for the eyes. Seen on a hundred mounted and silent men, 
by dim starlight, it was a sufficiently terrifying adjunct to their 
work. 

Then one dark night the bald knobbers struck their first 
blow. Struck at the same hour, and at widely separated 
points. Whiskey barrels and beer kegs were stove in, bottles 
were smashed and all contents were poured onto the ground. 
Proprietors were tied up to trees and given a sound flogging 
with hickory rods, laid on the bare back by stalwart and 
indignant hands. Gambling paraphanalia was piled up and 
burned, and the gamblers received a like dose of hickory. 
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The evil dens were either reduced to kindling wood, or burned 
to the ground, while the inmates fled in the darkness, and the 
proprietors added, with good cause, their wails to those of 
their associates in crime. In every case, whether of liquor 
seller, gambler, or brothel keeper, each was solemnly warned 
that if they were ever caught in that region again, after 
twenty-four hours, they would be strung up to the first tree. 

Probably no gang of evil doers was ever taken more com- 
pletely by surprise, and certainly none ever took their warning 
more wholly to heart, for they fled, nor tarried on the order of 
their fleeing! Night after night the white masked horsemen 
swept down on the dens of the blind tigers, and all their 
partnership of guilt. There was weeping and wailing among 
the hills in those nights, and those of the gang who were 
lucky enough to escape the hickories, joined the panic stricken 
exodus, and departed for some clime where the bald knobbers 
should not molest or make them afraid. 

So the rough country was ridden of its unwelcome tenants, 
and peace and quiet settled down upon the hills. The organi- 
zation was maintained for some time, in case any of the gang 
should return, but none of them was unwise enough to attempt 
it. Gradually all the prominent leaders and many of the 
rank and file dropped out, and congratulated themselves on 
the swift success that had crowned their administration of 
rough and ready backwoods justice. 

But time was to prove that it was no easy matter to dis- 
band the organization. Some of the younger and wilder 
spirits, having had a taste of adventure, longed for more of 
the same sort. Some who held enmity against certain people, 
hoped to use the organization to work their vengeance. Some 
of the older and shrewder, dreamed that, if rightly handled, 
the bald knobbers might be used to raise them to public 
office. So for one reason or another a large body still held 
together, and the originators of the movement were disgusted 
to find that the organization which they had formed to drive 
out law breakers, had itself become a worse law breaker than 
those it had suppressed, and. was rapidly leading to a far 
worse condition than existed in the beginning. The debauch- 
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ery and thievery which had been driven out did not return, 
it is true, but hardly a night passed that did not see some man, 
even old men and weak women, dragged from their beds and 
cruelly whipped. And these outrages, perpetrated at night, 
and by silent bands of masked horsemen, gave no slightest 
chance for their victims to identify even one fnan among his 
tormentors. 

The organization now had a much more complex system 
than at first. Its members were oath bound under death pen- 
alties, not to divulge any plans of the leadership, or to hesitate 
in instant obedience to orders. Thus little by little un- 
scrupulous leaders forged a weapon ready to their hand, swift, 
terrible, and effective to execute any design they might form. 

But no American community would long endure such a 
tyranny. Those who had at first laughed at the reorganiza- 
tion as the prank of a lot of silly boys, realized that it had 
developed into a peril ten fold worse than the evil that had 
been driven out. But these men realized too that it was a 
certainty that sooner or later these night riders would run 
against some men who would not tamely submit to be whipped 
like dogs, but would resist to the death if need be. Once 
any such men had bested the night prowlers the back bone of 
baldknobbery would be broken. And at length just that 
thing was what happened; but it cost, first and last five lives. 

One night in March, 1887, a band of the masked horse- 
men gathered around a little log cabin on the road between 
Sparta and Chadwick, within a few paces of the railroad. 
The occupants of the place were an old couple, named Green, 
and their daughter and her husband, named Edens. They 
were homesteaders, eking out a bare subsistence by hewing 
railroad ties or chopping cord wood. They were of the 
poorest class, honest and hard working people. What they 
had done, if anything, to incur the enmity of the bald knobbers 
was never known. Perhaps some man among the night 
riders coveted their stony acres, and wished to drive them off 
that he might homestead the land for himself. But, what- 
ever the cause of the visit, they had come. Several men dis- 
mounted and knocked loudly on the door, demanding 
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entrance. The inmates, roused from their sleep, ordered the 
men outside away, threatening to shoot, although as was 
afterwards learned, they had no fire arms in the place. 

Then the frail door was burst open, and the intruders 
rushed in. Probably they expected that these men would 
realize the uselessness of resistance and submit as scores of 
others had done. But they reckoned without their host for 
they were sprung upon with such fury that they were literally 
being thrust out of the door by the unarmed men. Then 
some of the gang drew their revolvers and fired several shots. 
Resistance instantly ceased, for the two who had so bravely 
defended their home lay upon the floor dead, with the aged 
mother by their side, desperately wounded. At once terror 
struck to the hearts of the cowardly murderers and they 
fled at full speed to their homes, hoping to avoid being sus- 
pected of participation in the crime. 

Then at last the good old county of Christian waked up, 
and such a man hunt ensued as was never known before or 
since in all the Ozarks. Led by Sheriff Andrew Johnson, a 
brave and resourceful man, posses scoured the hills in all 
directions, with the keenness and determination of Indians 
on the trail of their enemies. Some few of those wanted 
managed to slip through the quickly tightening net, but scores 
were arrested, and the jail at Ozark was full of prisoners. A 
grand jury was summoned, and quickly brought in indict- 
ments against more than thirty persons, four of them for 
murder in the first degree. 

Few criminal trials in Missouri ever attracted such nation- 
wide attention as that of the four men charged with the capital 
crime. They did not lack for the best counsel the able bar 
of Southwest Missouri could furnish. From Springfield came 
Colonel Sempronius H. Boyd, a veteran of the Union army, 
ex-representative in Congress and one among the greatest 
criminal lawyers Missouri ever produced. With him was his 
son-in-law, Thomas J. Delaney, at the time at the height of 
his fame,—shrewd, eloquent, well read in the law, and a 
marvelous pleader before a jury. Associated with these two 
was Oliver H. Travers, for many years the most renowned 
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advocate in the southwest. Utterly fearless in his defence of 
a client, sparing neither himself nor his legal opponents, and 
he possessed a power of eloquence that earned for him the 
well deserved title of ‘“The silver tongued orator.”’ 


With such defenders it is needless to say that nothing 
was left undone or unsaid to clear the prisoners. But the 
evidence, while wholly circumstantial, was very strong, and it 
was strongly handled by the prosecution. The verdict was, 
“Guilty.” Four men, Walker, his twenty year old son, and 
the two Matthews brothers, were sentenced to hang. 


Delaney, at his own expense, carried the case to the 
Supreme Court and argued strongiy for his clients’ lives, but 
the judgment of the lower court was affirmed. Then the 
tireless lawyer besieged the governor to commute the sen- 
tences to life imprisonment. That governor was David R. 
Francis, and Missouri never had a better or abler man in the 
executive mansion. But he was not a man to interfere with a 
just sentence. He listened to Delaney’s impassioned plea for 
mercy; he examined the testimony carefully; and he refused 
to interfere. So Delaney had to telegraph to the three men 
in the jail at Ozark: ‘‘All three must hang!’’ 


It will be noticed that the telegram speaks only of three 
men, while four had been sentenced. This was because, a 
few nights previously three of the prisoners had managed to 
escape; probably they had aid from outside, but if so it was 
never proven. The youngest of the four, young Walker, 
refused to take the chance for his life. He relied almost 
to the last on having his sentence commuted. The elder 
Walker, and one of the Matthews, were quickly recaptured 
and put back into their cells, but John Matthews made good 
his escape, and was seen no more in Christian county. For 
many years it was commonly supposed that he was drowned 
on the night of his escape, in attempting to cross a stream, 
but, strange to say, after more than thirty years had passed 
and his name was almost forgotten, the rumor has been 
repeatedly circulated that he escaped across the Pacific, and 
still lived, a very old man, in China. 
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Whether that rumor be true or not, certain it is that the 
other three condemned men swung side by side on the same 
gallows, in Ozark, and outraged justice was satisfied at last. 
Since that day the terror of their taking off has proved sufficient 
to prevent any repetition of such deeds as brought them to the 
gallows. And that execution put the end to bald knob history. 

One more item, to add that ‘‘touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin,” to this rather grim recital. The three 
lawyers who defended the men executed, had received as 
security for their pay, deeds to the farms of their clients. 
After they had done their best, and all was over, those men, 
of their own free will, deeded back the farms to the wives of 
the men they had defended in vain. They never received one 
cent for months of earnest service, and hundreds of dollars 
spent in behalf of their prisoners. They have all three 
passed over to the majority, but among all the good that they 
did, and it was much, and above all the fame they won, and 
it was great, there shines no kinder or more unselfish deed 
than when they gave back to those heart broken wives the 
homes that alone stood between them and their children and 
the poor house. 
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THE FOLLOWERS OF DUDEN 


By WILLIAM G. BEK 


THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 


HERMANN GARLICHS—THEOLOGIAN 


Another representative man whom the flood tide of im- 
migration brought to Missouri during the thirties of the past 
century was the Reverend Hermann Garlichs. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Frank Garlichs, a grandson of the Reverend 
Garlichs, at present treasurer of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, and as a direct result of the publica- 
tion of the translation of Duden’s ‘‘Report,’’ the writer has 
come into possession of the facts concerning this interesting 
Missouri pioneer. The Reverend Garlichs has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the first German Evangelical clergyman west 
of the Mississippi, and has the added distinction of being one of 
the founders of the great German Evangelical Synod of North 
America, the first session of which took place at Gravois 
Settlement, twelve miles from the St. Louis of that day. 

Hermann Garlichs* was born on January 31, 1807, in 
Bremen, Germany, and died on June 24, 1865, in Brooklyn, 
New York. His father was Gerhard Christian Garlichs, born 


*The sources concerning the Reverend Hermann Garlichs’ life and work are 
the following: 

iFrank Garlichs’ ietters concerning his grandfather. 

2The Reverend Albert Muecks’ ‘‘Geschichte der Deutschen Evangelischen 
Synode von Nord Amerika," p. 52 ff. 

*A biographic sketch of Mr. Garlichs in ‘‘Amerikanischer Botschafter,"’ 
Vol. 19, No. 10, October, 1865. 

‘A memorial pamphlet gotten out by the church at the time of Mr. Gar- 
lichs’ death: “Erinnerungen an den ehrwuerdigen Herrn Pastor Garlichs."’ 

‘A diary kept by Mr. Garlichs during a sea journey. 

**Evangelical Tidings,’’ Vol. I, Nos. 42 and 43. 

In 1846 Garlichs wrote a sketch of his American experiences for his relatives 
in Germany. Such an account would be invaluable for our present purpose. 
Frank Garlichs says concerning it: ‘“‘My grandfather's diary was sent to 
relatives in Germany, they died soon after and the papers were irretrievably 
lost."" 
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in Kniphausen, December 6, 1778, and died in Bremen, De- 
cember 7, 1830. His mother was Insea Catherine Elise Gar- 
lichs, nee Lambertz, born in 1782 in Oldenburg, and died in 
1816 in Bremen. Gerhard Christian Garlichs was a wealthy 
merchant, deeply religious, well versed in the classics, a lover 
of art, who had the finest art collection in Bremen. 

Hermann Garlichs enjoyed every educational advantage 
that his parents could give him. He completed the secondary 
school in his native city and then spent four years in study at 
the universities of Goettingen, Leipzig, Bonn and Muenchen, 
devoting himself largely to philological studies. His con- 
temporaries tell us that he knew seven languages, that he 
played the violin very well, and that he had some knowledge 
of medicine. As to his physical appearance, his friend C. 
Wossidlo describes him as tall and slender, neither unusually 
robust nor yet frail, who, excepting three cases of illness during 
his strenuous life enjoyed good health and was endowed with 
great vigor and endurance. 

After completing the university work he held the position 
of private tutor in several wealthy families of north Germany, 
aspiring in time to obtain a University teaching position. 
About this time many of his friends and acquaintances were 
seized by the general restlessness and many set sail for America. 
The excitement also took hold of Mr. Garlichs. From his 
own pen we have the following: “It was in the spring of 
1833, when I, induced by Gottfried Duden’s charming de- 
piction of country life in America, emigrated for Missouri and 
settled there fifty miles from St. Louis, in the southwestern 
part of St. Charles county, on the Femme Osage creek.’’ He 
sailed from Bremen on April 5, 1833, (ship Phoenix, Captain 
Bultmann), and arrived in Baltimore on May 19. From 
Baltimore to Wheeling the journey was made on foot. From 
Wheeling to St. Louis by steam boat. 

On August 5, 1834 Garlichs bought, six miles from 
Duden’s farm, a small tract of land together with a log cabin 
on the Femme Osage creek. The deed tells us that John 
Petty and Mary, his wife, sold to Hermann Garlichs, in the 
county of St. Charles, for the consideration of $350 the North 
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East fractional Quarter of Section No. 14 of Township No. 45 
north, in Range 1 east, containing 43 60/100 acres. Neither 
of the Pettys seemed to have been able to write and made their 
mark instead. The transaction is attested by Moses Biglow 
and James Boone. Moses Biglow was justice of peace and 
William Christy was clerk of the Circuit Court and ex-officio 
Recorder. 

As to his success as a farmer we shall let Mr. Garlichs 
speak for himself. ‘‘Since I soon became convinced that I 
lacked almost every qualification that would insure my success 
as a farmer, my first thought was to return to my fatherland. 
With me had immigrated a large number of countrymen from 
Westphalia. Some of them had settled in the same region 
with me, while others had chosen land thirty miles east of me 
in the neighborhood of St. Charles. There was no German 
clergyman or teacher in these parts, so my countrymen re- 
quested me to assume these functions.”” Tho not prepared for 
the work of a minister, and tho possessing ample means for 
the return journey to his home country, Mr. Garlichs con- 
sidered this call as an opportunity to do his countrymen a 
service in their backwood environment, accepted their earnest 
invitation, and with energy and rare tenacity set to work to 
equip himself for the new task. There was indeed a great 
lack of everything spiiitual on the frontier. All that these 
pioneers had to remind them of the regular service which they 
had enjoyed at home was their Bible, Stark’s prayerbook and 
their hymnals. 

Mr. Garlichs was an unusually energetic and active man. 
His new field of service was immensély large. Sometimes he 
rode forty miles on horseback to minister to the sick or dying. 
There were no roads thru the primeval forest, the climate was 
new and trying, yet he worked ceaselessly to bring spiritual and 
material aid, comfort and advice to his people. The treacher- 
ous ague attacked him, as it did most of the new settlers, and 
it prostrated him. His advisors recommended a change, and 
if possible a sea journey. 

Following this advice Mr. Garlichs returned to Germany 
in the fall of 1835. While abroad he passed his theological 
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examination in Bielefeld, and was ordained a minister of the 
gospel. On September 10, 1835, he married Miss Adelheid 
von Borries on the estate Steinlacke near Herford. The 
bride was of aristocratic descent. Her parents were C. L. 
Philipp von Borries, Landrath,* born 1778 in Stade, died 
1838 at Steinlacke near Herford, and Louise von Borries nee 
von Buelow, born 1778 in Essenrode near Braunschweig, died 
1861 at Herford. Adelheid von Borries * * was born on June 
12, 1815, at Steinlacke, Westphalia, and died on April 10, 1871, 
in Hannover, Germany, while on a visit to her native land. 

Mr. Garlichs’ diary kept during their return journey to 
America contains some facts of interest. They left Bremen 
on November 2, 1835, on the ship Weser. Their time was in- 
dustriously employed in reading many of the classic works of 
Goethe and Schiller. The serious discussions which arose 
during these readings are reflected in the diaries. They also 
read Schleiermacher’s sermons, Hahmann’s ‘Treatise on 
Homeopathic Medicine,’ A. W. Schlegel’s criticism of Schil- 
ler’s works, Gellert’s poems and “Undine.’”” They devoted 
a part of each day to the study of English, in which a fellow 
traveler, another clergyman, was of great service to them. 
Frequently Mr. Garlichs offered his services as a musician for 
the entertainment of his fellow travelers. Mrs. Garlichs 
describes with youthful enthusiasm and charm a series of 
puppet plays which were given by a number of gypsies, for 
the amusement of the travelers. 

On Christmas day 1835 they entered the waters of the 
Mississippi, while yet many miles out in the Gulf. A tug 
boat took them in tow and piloted them to New Orleans, for 





*A Landrath was a high functionary in Prussia, charged with the adminis- 
tration of justice and the maintenance of public security in his district. 

**The Reverend Garlichs and his wife were blessed with eleven children: 
Charles, Franz, Fanny, Louise, Georg, Annette, Philipp, Gerhard, Bertha, 
Emma, Hermann. The first six were born at Femme Osage, Missouri, the 
remaining five in Brooklyn, New York. 

Fanny died in 1858 at the age of 18 years. 
Louise died in 1854 at the age of 12 years. 
Jerhard died in 1854 at the age of 3 years. 
Georg died in 1844 at the age of a few weeks. 
Emma died in 1871 at the age of 15 years, 
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which service a charge of $300 was demanded of the ship 
owners. On December 27 they arrived at New Orleans, where 
the enormous number of sail boats, lying four and five rows 
deep, forming a perfect forest of masts, met their astonished 
eyes. On January 1, 1836 they started on the boat Iowa up 
the Mississippi for St. Louis. 

When they arrived in Missouri they found the Missouri 
river full of floating ice, so that they had to wait ten days be- 
fore they could cross. Quoting Mr. Garlichs own words: 
“We arrived in the midst of the unusually severe winter of 
1835 to 36, and moved into the log house which was on the 
land which I had previously purchased. This proved to be 
but poor protection against the cold, to such a degree that on 
some days, in spite of continuous heating, I could not raise the 
temperature to the zero point of a Reaumur thermometer. 
Our first letter to Germany could not be finished because the 
snowflakes fell thru the roof onto the paper. We had in every 
respect a hard beginning, especially on account of sickness, 
which, after the death of my brother, who had accompanied 
us on our return trip from Germany, prostrated my young 
wife and brought her and our first born child to the edge of the 
grave.” 

The wretched hut just mentioned, was destined to be the 
first German Evangelical parsonage in Missouri, in fact in the 
United States. 

Continuing Mr. Garlichs own words: ‘In the summer of 
1837 I bought another place, five miles from my old home, 
settling then in the midst of the German settlement on the 
Femme Osage. Here the people had erected a small log hut, 
which served as church and at the same time as school house, 
for there being no public schools at this time, I instructed the 
children of the pioneers in the elements of education. My spare 
time I devoted to the study of theological subjects and to a 
mastery of the Hebrew language.” 

The log house just spoken of was the first German Evan- 
gelical church building in Missouri. 

“Since my return from Germany I had served not only 
the people along the Femme Osage, but had organized a 
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branch of my church which was located near St. Charles. 
This I continued to do until this congregation was strong 
enough to secure its own pastor. When this preacher was en- 
stalled in the work near St. Charles, I accepted the call of two 
other settlements and served them in addition to my original 
charge. One of these groups was fifteen miles from my 
home, in Charette township in Warren county, the other was 
in the town of Washington, on the other side of the Missouri 
river, in Franklin county. The latter was much nearer than 
the former, but so inconvenient of access on account of the 
uncertainty and irregularity of the ferry boat service, that I 
was obliged to give it up after two years.” 

The pastor’s young and resolute wife, without complaint, 
tried to adjust herself to the primitive conditions, so totally 
different from those she was accustomed to on her parents’ 
handsome estate. At times when the pastor was obliged to 
make professional calls at some distance from home, timidity 
got the best of the brave little woman, an uncontrollable fear 
of being left alone in the near-wilderness took possession of 
her, and the parishoners might chance to see their pastor to- 
gether with his young wife and their two babes, all on the back 
of an old family horse, picking their way over forest paths. 

Up to 1839 the congregation on the Femme Osage had 
been without any written agreement between itself and its 
pastor. In this year Mr. Garlichs succeeded in having them 
adopt a constitution. This document contained among other 
things a statement, that in time this church would ask for 
affiliation with one or the other church bodies or synods. 
Yet it was expressly stated that this congregation would 
always retain the right of choosing its own pastor, no matter 
with what larger organization it might be affiliated. This was 
done, no doubt, because of the fact that so many men who 
found the life of the pioneer too irksome, sought an easier 
way of making a living, had pronounced themselves preachers 
or teachers, tho they were entirely unfitted for these callings 
by either temperament, conviction or training, and thus had 
done the cause of religion and their charges the greatest sort 
of harm. Moreover, many of the immigrants of that day had 
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decidedly rationalistic tendencies, tendencies which they 
brought with them from Europe where that sort of thought 
was rife at that time. 

Mr. Garlich’s enthusiasm for his work is shown, moreover, 
by the fact that he not only bought the land on which the 
parsonage was erected, but that he built the parsonage, cleared 
land for the garden and a small field, caused a well to be dug 
at his own expense, with the unwritten understanding that 
in time the congregation should purchase it at cost. When the 
time came for such disposition, he let his people have it at a 
discount. 


Soon after the closer organization of the church at Femme 
Osage it was decided to build a new church, the old one having 
become entirely inadequate. The cornerstone of this new 
structure was laid on October 4, 1840. This was so much the 
more a triumph for the Reverend Garlichs, since there was 
more or less dissention among the members, and the most 
violent and unfair attacks on the part of the free thinking 
editors in the newspapers of Hermann and St. Louis. On 
October 3, 1841 this new structure was dedicated. 


In Vol. I, No. 43, of ‘‘Evangelical Tidings,’’ under the 
date of October 24, 1915, the Reverend Henry Bode* gives an 
interesting account of the above mentioned church. We read: 
“The new church, commonly known as the Rock Church, was 
a massive structure 45 by 50 feet in dimention. The walls 
were nearly two and a half feet thick. The rafters were heavy 
oak beams, one foot thick at the lower end. The roof was 
made of clapboards, hewn by the members of the church them- 
selves. The entire roof was so heavy, that its weight threat- 
ened to spread the walls apart, so that the structure had to be 
anchored with heavy iron rods. The ceiling was made of 
heavy oak boards, almost an inch thick, smoothed by hand 
planes, and was painted blue, to resemble the sky. The con- 
gregation was its own architect, mason and carpenter. 


*The Reverend Henry Bode grew up on the Femme Osage. His father was 
the Reverend Casper Henry Bode, who succeeded Mr. Garlichs at Femme 
Osage. Mr. Bode’s statements are therefore founded on personal observation. 
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“Ten years later a steeple was raised against the outer 
wall. It was a curious specimen of frontier home architecture. 
Four massive logs, forty feet long and two feet thick were 
smoothed slightly with the ax, raised on end and made to 
sit on a square rock foundation. The sides, covered with 
grooved pine weatherboarding, tapered somewhat. In the 
belfry hung a rather large bell of sonorous sound. When in 
1888 the old structure was deemed unsafe, a rope was tied to 
the top, and it took the combined strength of the whole male 
membership to pull down this landmark of pioneer times, 
which so fittingly represented the sturdy strength of the 
pioneers. 


“The pulpit was made by a local cabinet maker. It was 
octagonal in shape and spacious. It was made of solid wal- 
nut. It rested on a pedestal which had the shape of an X. 
Over the pulpit was a soundingboard of octagonal shape. The 
stairway leading to the pulpit was narrow, a severe test for a 
nervous minister.”’ 

To return to Mr. Garlichs. The disturbing elements 
having been excluded from the congregation, that body en- 
joyed a healthful growth. Tho greatly gratified by the re- 
sults of his labor, the Reverend Garlichs felt himself in urgent 
need of rest. This he took in 1846. He left his charge in 
the hands of the Reverend C. H. Bode,* who, in part at least, 
had been trained by Mr. Garlichs for the ministry, and had 
been ordained by him. The Reverend C. H. Bode served the 
church at Femme Osage from 1846 to 1889. It was his first 
and only charge. 

In addition to having founded the church at Femme 
Osage, the Reverend Garlichs founded and served a number 
of other churches in his neighborhood, namely those near St. 
Charles, in Washington, in Charette township the one on the 
upper Charette creek, which was thirteen miles from his main 
charge, the one in Mount Pleasant (Augusta) six miles distant, 
and finally the one in New Melle, also six miles distant. 


*The Reverend Caspar Henry Bode was born March 14, 1814 in Schlede- 
hausen, Hannover and died March 11, 1892 in Belleville, Illinois. 
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“The large number of charges was, of course, a severe 
drainonme. Naturally most of the sick calls had to be made 
when the weather was the worst and the season most un- 
pleasant. Moreover, during the festival seasons I had to 
preach as many times as there were days in the week, since 
I had to go from one congregation to the other. On every 
Sunday of the year I had to preach two sermons, in different 
localities, so that I had to spend half of the day on horseback, 
which was especially trying in the heat of the summer.” 

The reasons why Mr. Garlichs left the scene so endeared 
to him by thirteen years of tireless activity and organization, 
he states himself as follows: ‘There were two main reasons 
why I left my place in Missouri. The first was a lack of suffi- 
cient income, the second my health which was very much im- 
paired. To begin with the latter first. The frightful flood 
of 1844 had left all the regions adjacent to the great river and 
its tributaries most unhealthful. My physical resistance had 
been so much undermined by the hardship and unpleasantness 
of my service in the congregation, that I was too weak to resist 
these outside influences. Pulmonary troubles set in, which for 
a while seemed to threaten me with tuberculosis. To this 
was added intermittent fever, from which I suffered for weeks 
even after I had gotten to Pennsylvania. 

“To speak of financial matters. During the first years 
of my work on the Femme Osage I received practically no 
salary at all. Even during the last years the combined in- 
come from all the congregations did not amount to the 
equivalent of $200, which I was, for the most part, obliged to 
take in produce. My family having now increased to five 
children, and certain demands made upon me in consequence 
of my position, I was compelled to expend each year a con- 
siderable part of my own savings. To be sure, I was largely 
to blame for this condition myself, for fearing that I might 
impose even the slightest hindrance to the growth of the gos- 
pel I was more willing to give than to take.” 

“When I left the Femme Osage valley, I planned to seek 
a suitable position in the eastern states in a more healthful 
locality. To this end I purposed to apply to the Evangelical 
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Lutheran Synod of eastern Pennsylvania, which held its an- 
nual conference in June at Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania. Just 
as I prepared to go thither, being already in Pennsylvania, the 
obstinate fever returned and prostrated me for several weeks. 
My physicians advised a trip to Germany and rest.” 

On July 31, Mr. Garlichsand family sailed for Bremen. 
After recovery he preached in a number of the leading churches 
in Germany. Efforts were made to retain him permanently. 
But having obtained the main purpose of his trip, the re- 
covery of his health, and having been greatly enriched and 
inspired by association with brilliant clergymen and scholars 
of Germany, he could finally not resist the call of the new 
country. On October 3 he sailed again for the west, leaving 
his family with their kin for a longer visit. He planned to go 
back to the western part of the country again, where he knew 
he was so much needed. 

Having landed in New York he accepted the invitation 
to make the hospitable home of a merchant named Brahe his 
temporary home. It so happened that Mrs. Brahe had been 
a student of Mr. Garlichs in the little school ou the Femme 
Osage. He was asked to preach in the only German Evan- 
gelica! church of Brooklyn at that time. So well was the con- 
gregation pleased with him that he was offered the position 
permanently. What he had intended to be but a stay of a 
few weeks became a residence in Brooklyn to the end of his 
life. He continued to preach in this same church until his 
death which occurred on June 24, 1865. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


One of the great accomplishments of the Reverend Gar- 
lichs was his share in the founding of the German Evangelical 
Synod of North America. 

In a broad and steady and ever increasing stream G 
man immigrants poured into the Mississippi basin. M 
were entirely without the ministration of the clergy. nn fact 
it is authoritatively stated that many did not hear a minister 
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preach in their own tongue for seventeen years. Garlichs’ own 
extended service in Missouri shows that spiritual counsellors 
were very scarce. An urgent plea was sent by the Germans 
living in Illinois and other pioneer settlements to the Mis- 
sionary Society in Basel, where young men were being trained 
for foreign fields, largely in Africa. In November of 1836 
two young men were sent to Missouri by this society. They 
were George Wendelin Wall and Joseph Anton Rieger. In 
1835 John Jakob Riesz had come over and settled in St. Clair 
county, Illinois. Philipp Jakob Heyer and Tilman Nies were 
sent out by the Rhenish Missionary Society late in 1836 to 
work among the Indians in the far west. The winter season 
delayed their trip west. Due to exposure Nies soon died and 
Heyer obtained permission to work among the German settle- 
ments near St. Louis. In 1837 Louis Eduard Nollau was 
sent out by the Missionary Board at Barmen and he settled 
among the Germans as Gravois Settlement, near St. Louis. 
Karl Ludwig Daubert came in 1840 and settled in Quincy, 
Illinois. John Gerber had been sent out in 1834 and settled 
first in Ohio but presently came to the German settlers near 
St. Louis. 

So urgent was the need of the German pioneers felt to be 
in Germany that in 1837 there was organized in Barmen ‘‘The 
Evangelical Society for the Protestant Germans in North 
America.” 

Lonely and alone the few clergymen, who had come to the 
wilds of the Missouri country, longed for a closer affiliation 
with one another in their arduous, most important work. In 
the fall of 1840 the following letter was issued and sent to all 
the German Evangelical clergymen who were known to work 
in the west. 

Gravois Settlement, Missouri. 
September 28, 1840. 


“Dear Colleague: 

‘For some time a number of German Evangelical brethren 
who are in charge of United Evangelical congregations, have 
felt in their solitude and isolation the need of fellowship and 
fraternal co-operation. This feeling has become stronger of 
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late on account of opposition of the English Lutheran Synods, 
and, (for those living in the neighborhood of St. Louis), of the 
Ultra Lutherans. 

“In order to establish and foster such fellowship, we pur- 
pose, if God wills, to hold a fraternal gathering on Wednesday, 
the 14th day of October, 1840, in Gravois Settlement. It is 
not intended at this time that this meeting shall be a gathering 
of a ‘synod,’ but for the time being shall simply afford an op- 
portunity to become mutually acquainted. Some important 
matters will be deliberated upon, and a covenant of fraternal 
fellowship will be made. 

‘“‘The venerable Reverend Mister Wall of St. Louis joins 
me in the cordial and fraternal wish that you honor us on that 
day with your presence. Should this, however, be impossible, 
we request you to send us in writing, on or before said date, 
your proposals and wishes concerning a closer alliance of the 
Evangelical clergy. 


With cordial greetings, your, 


Louis EpuARD NOLLAU.”’ 


On the appointed day six clergymen responded in person 
to the above invitation. They were: Karl Ludwig Daubert 
of Quincy, Illinois, Louis Eduard Nollau, Gravois Settlement, 
Missouri, Johann Jacob Riesz, Centerville, Illinois, Hermann 
Garlichs, Femme Osage, Missouri, Philipp Jakob Heyer of 
near St. Charles, Missouri, George Wendelin Wall, St. Louis. 

On Thursday, October 15, 1840 these six men sat in a 
session, which laid the foundation for the German Evangelical 
Synod of North America. This day is regarded by this church 
body as its birthday. 

The Reverend Daubert was chosen presiding officer and 
the Reverend Nollau was made secretary. The minutes of 
this memorable gathering are here given in toto or in substance 
as the case merits. 

‘“‘1. On motion of the Reverend Garlichs it was resolved, 
after long and careful deliberation, that the assembled clergy- 
men should constitute an organization, which should bear the 
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name, ‘Association of German Evangelical Churches of the 
West.’ ’’* 

2. “Upon motion by the Reverend Nollau and after 
careful discussion it was unanimously voted, that we, from 
our whole heart, confess belief in the symbolic writings of our 
Evangelical mother church in Germany.” 

3. It was agreed that the Association should consist of 
ordained ministers of the gospel, that the clergymen should 
invite their congregations to select delegates, who should be 
entitled to a seat and a vote in the sessions, the same as their 
pastors, provided, however, that in the case where a clergyman 
supplies more than one congregation, such congregations shall 
be entitled to only one delegate from their entire number. 

4. “Upon motion of the Reverend Nollau it was voted, 
That theological candidates, seeking admission to this As- 
sociation, shall, after careful examination with reference to 
their character, be admitted as advisory, probationary mem- 
bers. ' 

5. ‘Upon motion of the Reverend Garlichs it was unan- 
imously resolved, That the ordination of candidates shall 
take place at the regular meetings of the Association, and that 
only in the most urgent cases the examining committee (which 
is to be chosen arnually), with the consent of the president of 
the Association shall be empowered, after previous examina- 
tion, to administez an ordination during the interim.” 

As the first examining committee the following were 
selected: the Reverends Garlichs, Wall and Nollau. 

6. “Upon motion of the Reverend Heyer it was voted, 
That ordained ministers who seek admission into the Associa- 
tion may be admitted by the officers during the interim, on 
probation, till the next regular conference.” 


*From 1840 to 1866 the German Evangelical church body was known by 
the above name. In 1866 the name was changed to German Evangelical Synod 
of the West, and continued to be so named till 1877. From 1877 on the name 
of German Evangelical Synod of North America has been used. 

The Evangelical Synod is a direct offshoot of the Preuszische Landeskirche. 


At the end of the first decade the Association formed at Gravois Settle- 
ment had grown from six to twenty-five clergymen; from four churches in Mis- 
souri and two in Illinois to thirteen in Missouri, six in Illinois, three in Iowa, 
two in Indiana, and one in Louisiana, 
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7. It was agreed that the officers of the Association 
should be a president, a secretary and a treasurer. It was 
further agreed that no officer should hold the same office two 
years in succession. The duties of these officers were those 
ordinarily expected of such servants. 

8. ‘Upon motion by the Reverend Heyer it was re- 
solved to appoint a committee whose duty it shall be to pro- 
vide a suitable Evangelical Catechism.” 

The committee consisted of the Reverends Wall, Gar- 
lichs, and Nollau. 

9. ‘Upon motion by the Reverend Wall it was voted, 
That a committee of three members of the Association be 
appointed to draft an Evangelical Agenda and to submit the 
same for adoption at the next session of the Association.” 

The committee consisted of the Reverends Daubert, 
Riesz and Nollau. 

10. ‘Upon motion by the Reverend Garlichs it was re- 
solved, That the Association declares it to be its duty to foster 
schools and encourage education. Moreover, that it shall co- 
enerate, according to its strength, with such benevolent 
societies, which have for their purpose the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God.” 

11. The Association recommended that its members 
when performing official duties, should appear in the official 
vestment customarily in use in the Evangelical mother ehurch. 

12. It was agreed that the Association should convene 
at least once a year, the time and place of such meeting to be 
determined at the session immediately preceding. nv i 

13. The election of officers for the coming year resulted 
as follows: 

Kart Lupwic DAvuBERT, President 
Louis EpUARD NOLLAU, Secretary 
JOHANN JAKos Riesz, Treasurer. 


14. It was voted that each clergyman in the Association 
should submit at each conference a report of the work ac- 
complished during the year. He should furnish the secretary 
with a statistical resume of the same. 
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15. Provision is made for the adoption of amendments 
to the constitution. 

16. It was agreed, ‘‘that the inner and outer affairs of 
the individual congregation are not the business of the Asso- 
ciation. However, any congregation shall have the right to 
seek the mediation of the Association in such matters.” 

17. Thesecretary was directed to advise such clergymen, 
who might be inclined to join the Association, concerning the 
above transactions, and invite them to the next session. 

18. The Reverend Wall was requested to procure a suit- 
able seal for the Association, prior to the next assembly. 

19. By a majority vote it was decided to hold the next 
session of the Association on the first Sunday in May 1841 
in the parsonage near St. Charles, Missouri. 

Done at Gravois Settlement, October 15, A. D. 1840. 


Signed: 
Kart Lupwic DAUBERT, President 
Louis EpuARD NOLLAU, Secretary 
JOHANN JAKOB Riesz, Treasurer 
HERMANN GARLICHS 
- PuHILipP JAKOB HEYER 
GEORG WENDELIN WALL 


Two others who had been invited to participate in the 
meeting, just described, were unavoidably absent: the Rev- 
erend Joseph Anton Rieger, who was then on his way back to 
Germany for a brief visit, and the Reverend John Gerber whom 
business detained. Both desired not only to join the Associa- 
tion but were keenly anxious to help found the organization. 
They signed the above document subsequently. 

On the evening of October 15 a young farmer, named 
Crecelius, took the pioneers of the German Evangelical Synod 
of North America back to St. Louis. The conveyance was 
crude, the surroundings wild, the road overgrown and in places 
almost unpassable, yet their hearts were gay, their minds con- 
tented in the consciousness of having attempted something 
worth while. 
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In the city of St. Louis, with a population of about 20,000, 
the Reverend Wall was the only Evangelical clergyman. 
When the Germans in the east spoke of the spiritual condition 
of their countrymen in St. Louis they called it, “The German 
cemetery.” In 1922 there were twenty-eight flourishing 
churches of this Evangelical denomination in this city. 
There are now 1,343 churches of this denomination distributed 
over the United States and Canada. It supports schools for 
the training of its clergy, orphan homes, hospitals, homes for 
the aged, and workers in foreign mission fields. 


GARLICHS’ OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In the spring of 1849 Mr. Garlichs first became ac- 
quainted with the American Tract Society. This society not 
only issued tracts but also issued a monthly paper, known as 
Amerikanischer Botschafter (American Messenger). Mr. 
Garlichs was invited to participate in the publication of this 
paper in an editorial capacity. In later years he served in- 
deed as editor-in-chief, for his connection with the paper ex- 
tended over sixteen years. His peers comment upon the 
painstaking manner with which Mr. Garlichs prepared his 
sermons. They likewise state that he applied the same care 
to his contributions to the Botschafter. It seemed to him, 
and it was indeed, an unusual opportunity to teach and edify 
so many thousands of readers who were so sorely in need of 
instruction and upbuilding. 

In addition to his work on the Botschafter, he issued the 
Christian Almanac of the American Tract Society, for a period 
of five years exclusively, and for another period of five years 
as the chief contributor. 

Three tracts which were first printed in the Botschafter 
issued from his own pen: ‘The eldest Son,” ““They who 
Preach the Gospel, shall be fed by the Gospel,’”’ ‘The Trinity 
of God.” From the English he translated into German: 
“The Village Maiden,” ‘The Man who made his Neighbor 
Harmless,” ‘‘Concerning the Reading of Novels,” ““The Power 
of the Bible,’’ “A Story from the last Indian War,” “The 
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Death of a Christian Soldier,’ ‘A Soldier of the Time of the 
Revolution.” From the French he translated: ‘(Communism 
and Christianity,” ‘‘A Conversation in a Postchaise,’’ ‘Evil, 
its Cause and its Cure,” ‘“The Bequest at the Barricade.” 

Another book which he translated is: Doddridge’s 
“Beginning and Progress of Spiritual Life.” 

In this way his wonderful linguistic training was put to 
excellent use. His contemporaries comment upon the ex- 
cellence of his translation, saying that it is difficult to detect 
any instance in which the reproduction is not as good as the 
original. Their superiority is indeed attested by the fact that 
publishing concerns abroad sought his work and produced it 
without any change whatsoever. 

Surely Duden rendered America a great service, when 
he, by his writings, induced men like the Reverend Mister 
Garlichs to seek our shores. 


The student of immigration is vitally interested in a fair and 
full evaluation of the contributions which the immigrants make 
to our institutions and to our life. We are equally interested in 
knowing about the attainments of the second and third and later 
generations of this stock. For this reason the following is here 
appended. 


Charles Garlichs, the eldest son of the Reverend and Mrs. 
Garlichs, was born at Femme Osage, Missouri, September 4, 
1836, and died in Brooklyn, New York, August 5, 1888. He 
attended the parochial school conducted by his father, and later 
enjoyed the benefits of one year’s training in the Gymnasium in 
Bueckeburg, Germany. At the age of twelve he had to help 
support his father’s large family. He must have been bright and 
alert, for at the age of twenty-one his employers sent him on an 
important business affair to St. Petersburg, Russia and to Paris. 
Upon his return from this mission he resolved to seek his fortune 
in St. Louis, where at first he met with disappointments because of 
slackness of business, but presently entered the crockery business 
of Thomas Field, and continued in this work till 1859. During 
these two years he had two delightful visits with his brother Frank 
and with other former friends at Femme Osage. In 1862 he 
entered the service of his country in the war of secession. In 
1866 he was a member of the firm Cohn, Molter and Garlichs, 
gold and bullion brokers, Corner Broadway and Wall Street. 
Retired on account of his health and took a trip to Switzerland. 
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Upon his return he entered the partnership of Simmons, Foster 
and Garlichs, gold brokers, 47 Exchange Place. In 1868 the name 
of the firm was changed to Foster and Garlichs. 


On October 24, 1867, he married Louise G. Stohlmann, 
daughter of F. August Stohlmann and Julie Stohlmann, nee 
Pfarre. The Stohlmann family had also been induced to come 
to America by Duden’s writings. Their goal also had been Mis- 
souri, but strained financial conditions, but more still, reports of 
the dread cholera then raging in Missouri, had induced them to 
stay in the east. 

On January 1, 1873, Charles Garlichs entered into partnership 
with his former St. Louis friend, Thomas Field, the firm of Charles 
Garlichs & Co., being members of the Gold Board, and did a 
general brokerage business, being a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Charles Garlichs was a director of the Germania Savings 
Bank for years, and from 1874 to 1885 its Vice President. He 
was greatly interested in immigration. In 1877 and also in 1881 
he took several extended trips to Nebraska in the interest of 
immigration. In 1884 he visited western North Carolina with 
reference to opening up that country to immigrants. During the 
administration of Seth Low he was Park Commissioner in Brooklyn 
from 1882 to 1885. 


The later years of his life were saddened by financial difficulties. 
He, however, resumed business again in 1886. On August 5, 1888, 
he died of heart trouble. 

All his life he was an active member of his father’s church. 


Hermann Gerhard Anton Hajo Garlichs, the youngest son 
of the Rev. Garlichs, was born on May 23, 1859, in Brooklyn and 
died on January 8, 1921, in that same city. He was educated at 
the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, from which he 
entered Columbia College, graduating from the School of Mines 
in 1880. Soon after his graduation he formed a partnership 
with his classmate Andrew M. C. Parker, went to Rico, Colorado, 
and there opened an office for surveying and assaying work. 
While, there he was appointed Deputy United States Mineral 
Surveyor. From 1884 to about 1916 he was associated as metal- 
ieee and mining expert with a number of the great smelting 
companies in the west and the east. He became one of the lead- 
ing authorities of the country on the metallurgy of lead and as- 
sociated metals. 


During the World War, Garlichs served as a ‘‘Dollar-a-year 
Man,”’ as advising metallurgist. He retired from active service 
and business a few years ago, and aside from his government 
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service during the war, practiced only as expert adviser in mining, 
smelting and refining ores. 

He is survived by his wife, Minnie Zeidler Garlichs. Their 
only two children died in infancy. 

His contemporaries speak of his high integrity and his jovial 
and genial disposition. He was a member of many learned 
societies and organizations which dealt with mining and metallurgy. 

Franz Garlichs was born on April 14, 1838, at Femme Osage, 
Missouri, and died in November, 1892, in Washington, D.C. He 
was married on March 30, 1871, to Elise Unkart Bechtel, who 
with two children survives him. He was a very talented man, 
possessed a charming voice, sang and recited cleverly. For a 
time he was engaged in the sporting goods business. The name 
of his firm being Lau and Garlichs. Later he was in the altra- 
marine (bluing) business, and subsequently associated with his 
brother Charles in the brokerage business. As a business man he 
did not attain great success. 

Annette Garlichs (Mrs. Otto von Laer) was born on July 15, 
1845, at Femme Osage, and died in 1890, Oberbehme, Westphalia. 
She married a German nobleman, Otto von Laer, went to Germany 
where she resided till her death. 

Phillip Garlichs was born on June 10, 1849, in Brooklyn, died 
in San Francisco, California, on February 9, 1880. He was un- 
married and engaged in business. 

Bertha Garlichs (Mrs. Rudolph von Borries) was born on 
December 21, 1853, in Brooklyn and died on April —, 1889, in Stein- 
lacke, Westphalia. Following her husband to Germany, she 
lived and died on the estate on which her own mother was born. 

The other five children of the Reverend and Mrs. Garlichs 
died before they reached maturity. 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM IN MISSOURI 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS 


THIRD ARTICLE 
THE TEXAS BOYCOTT 


The Texas boycott was one of the extraordinary incidents 
in the new journalism. It was started in the summer of 1879. 
It was carried on with much energy for months and was ob- 
served by Mr. McCullagh with many gleeful comments. 
Texas presented a fertile field for newspaper circulation efforts 
about thattime. The Globe-Democrat took quick advantage of 
it. Under the liberal policy of taking special telegrams and 
paying for them at space rates, the paper secured active 
correspondents in all of the Texas cities and large towns. The 
Lone Star state was emerging from after-the-war conditions 
which had prompted General Phil. Sheridan to say, after living 
down there, that if he owned Hell and Texas he would “rent 
Texas and reside in the other place.’’ A northern statesman 
had given on the floor of Congress the unsolicited advice that 
Texas “‘ought to raise more hominy and less Hell.’’ Glode- 
Democrat correspondents were instructed to send all news of 
interest. They found the most prolific source in that class of 
occurrences which did not redound to the credit of the state. 
Texas papers began to protest. They called these news dis- 
patches ‘‘malicious and unwarranted attacks” upon the com- 
monwealth. The St. Louis Republican took up the defense of 
Texas, reprinted the complaints of the Texas papers and com- 
mented upon them. To this the Globe-Democrat replied: 


The Republican yesterday printed one of its periodical lectures 
on the proprieties and amenities of journalism, taking the Globe- 
Democrat and its Texas news for a text. We are always glad to 
receive advice, and we know of no newspaper in the country less 
fitted to give it in this case than the Republican which, at the end 
of seventy years’ existence, exhibits all the infirmities of age and 
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none of the wisdom of experience. As to Texas news the difference 
between the Globe-Democrat and the Republican is just this. The 
Globe-Democrat keeps a corps of correspondents in Texas under 
instructions to report events as they occur. The dispatches are 
printed without comment or prejudice. The Republican prints 
all the Texas news it can get for nothing, or rather for its associated 
press membership. It has never omitted an ‘‘outrage’’ or any item 
of any kind that came to it in this alms-basket fashion. It draws 
the line not on the quality of the news, but on the expense of it. 
Nothing is too bad for its columns, except what it costs extra labor 
and expense to obtain. It is constantly printing the vilest of 
nastiness because it comes gratis and constantly omitting the most 
important news of the day because it is unwilling or unable to 
pay for it. It is not an unusual thing for the Globe-Democrat to 
pay ten times as much for a day’s special telegram as is paid by 
the Republican. Its last appeal is to the people of Texas to take 
it on the ground that it prints no news from that state. This is 
a@ good scheme, and, applied to all other parts of the country, will 
assuredly give the Republican the largest circulation in the world. 
Wherever the minimum of news will bring the maximum of cir- 
culation the Republican is bound to boom. 


Day after day the Republican reprinted the denuncia- 
tions of the Globe-Democrat’s Texas news, and as often the 


Globe-Democrat urged on the merry war with such thrusts as 
these: 


It gives the Republican ‘‘the hydrostatics to such a degree” as 
Mrs. Malaprop says, to think that in the Democratic State of 
Texas the Globe-Democrat exceeds it in circulation about six to 
one. This is no worse than in the Democratic State of Missouri. 
Our Democratic brethren in both states are troubled on the news- 
paper question. If they buy the Globe-Democrat they swear at 
what is in it, and if they buy the Republican they swear because 
there’s nothing in it. 

Our correspondents in Texas are instructed just like our cor- 
respondents in other states, to send news that is of general or 
special interest. If, for instance, one of them should see a man 
reading the St. Louis Republican down there, he would be in duty 
bound to telegraph that fact because of its novelty. We should 
print it just to show that there was one man in Texas who was 
easily imposed upon in the matter of newspapers. That man 
hasn't been found yet, however. 


A correspondent, in a note printed elsewhere, says that in 
his recent travels in Texas he actually saw a man reading the 
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Republican. We hope that he does not intend to question the 
intelligence of this individual in the remark that he read the paper 
upside down. The Republican’s readers do that in the vain hope 
of finding an item of news and it may be said of the Republican 
that it is quite as interesting when read upside down as when 
perused in the ordinary way. 


To those editors of Texas papers who joined in the mis- 
guided efforts to lessen the Globe-Democrat’s circulation in 
their state, Mr. McCullagh offered this lesson from natural 
history. 

The chawbacon editors of Texas who are just now engaged 
in the work of “killing” the Globe-Democrat in that state, should 
remember that there is only one case on record in which a jackass 
whipped alion. It was a sick lion, too, and even at that the jackass 
died very soon after the fight. The Texas jackasses are kicking 
at a very lively lion, and the first thing they know they’ll all be 
lame. 

While the hoodlums and yahoos who edit a few of the Texas 
papers are denouncing the Globe-Democrat, the better class of 
people in that state are more than ever in its favor, as the more 
they study it, the more nearly they find it up to the highest re- 
quirements of modern journalism in that wonderful combination 
of religious and secular to be found in our columns. Indeed we 
understand there is a movement in Texas to invite some members 
of our staff to lecture before the Y. M. C. A.s in the different 
cities of Texas. It is an excellent idea, too. We can promise, 
if the contract is entered into, a series of most interesting dis- 
courses. No compensation will be asked except a trifle to cover 
life insurance. 


The Galveston News deemed the controversy of such im- 
portance that it published an interview with one of the Globe- 
Democrat's Texas correspondents upon the subject of his in- 
structions. That was long before Mr. Belo started the Dallas 
News and developed the handling of Texas news along the lines 
of the new journalism. The Globe-Democrat correspondent 
was asked by the Galveston News if he was instructed by Mr. 
McCullagh to make a specialty of criminal news. He said 
he was not so instructed. The Globe-Democrat commented 
on the interview: 

‘The delicate sensibilities of the Galveston News are roused 
to frenzy by the thought that the Globe-Democrat circulates 
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so largely in Texas, which the News has always regarded as 
its own particular province and vineyard. Indeed the News 
regards it as the highest sort of treason to the State of Texas 
for any citizen to read any other newspaper. Nor have we a 
word to say against the News. It is a good local paper, in 
which can always be found the latest news of the Galveston 
police court. It does not, however, fill the bill as a newspaper 
on a large scale, such as the Globe-Democrat may fairly claim 
to be, and hence we are not surprised that the circulation 
of the Globe-Democrat in the State of Texas, down to within a 
short distance of the city of Galveston, is about twice the 
circulation of the News. We can’t help this but perhaps the 
News can.” 

It did not seem to occur to the papers which were de- 
nouncing the Globe-Democrat that they were doing exactly 
what they did not intend to do, although Mr. McCullagh 
gave them this hunch about their free advertising: 

“The Republican is worrying itself intensely about the 
Globe-Democrat’s Texas circulation. It publishes from a scrub 
journal of Texas a call upon the papers of the state to unite 
in denouncing the Globe-Democrat. Allright. But remember 
that we do not pay for advertising unless we have previously 
made an agreement to do so. Let the choruses of jackasses 
begin, with the Republican in the lead. Let the shout be all 
along the line, ‘Don’t take the Globe-Democrat.’ The only 
fear we have is that some day the Republican may be converted 
into a newspaper, and then we may be compelled to look to 
our Texas circulation. But at present there are no alarming 
symptoms in that direction.” 

That stage of public interest was reached which prompted 
one community in Texas to propose an ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of the Globe-Democrat within the corporate limits. 
The city of Marshall put into effect an old Sunday law found 
on the statute books and arrested David Jones, a train boy 
on the Texas and Pacific railroad, for selling Globe-Democrats. 
When the trial came off, the Globe-Democrat printed this: 

‘At Marshall, Texas, yesterday a newsboy was tried by a 
jury of his peers for selling the Globe-Democrat on Sunday, and 
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was fined $25 and costs. The boy sold a big bundle of Globe- 
Democrats and a single copy of the Republican. There was 
no prosecution as to the Republican. The specific offense 
being the sale of newspapers, there was no harm in selling the 
Republican except to the misguided Texan who paid his nickel 
for the copy.” 

The very natural reaction against the boycott set in after 
this exhibition at Marshall. Papers which had not engaged 
in the movement began to speak up for the other side. The 
Christian Advocate, of Galveston, said: 

“Some of the Texas papers, loudly seconded by the St. 
Louis Republican are saying harsh things about the Globe- 
Democrat's misrepresentations of Texas. We do not greatly 
admire the Globe-Democrat but it is certainly a better news- 
paper than the St. Louis Republican, and fully ashonest. The 
Globe-Democrat misrepresents Texas politically; the Republi- 
can, adopting the infidel hobbies of would-be scientists, mis- 
leads its readers religiously. We believe, of the two, we would 
be conscientious in giving preference to the Globe-Democrat. 
It is the least of two immense evils.” 

The Globe-Democrat did not let this opportunity pass. It 
quoted the Christian Advocate and commented: 


“The Advocate is the organ of the M. E. Church South, 
which will sufficiently explain its hostility to the political 
course of the Globe-Democrat. We have often received com- 
plaints of the infidel tendencies of the Republican, and have 
endeavored to correct them. Especially in its Sunday issue 
that journal indulges in lengthy displays of Huxley and— 
dishwater, which are calculated to do great harm to the cause 
of religion, mainly through the inability of the writers to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false in science. A chapter 
from Huxley could do no harm, but Huxley, after passing 
through the alembic of the Republican editor’s brain, is in- 
fidel nonsense—just the thing against which St. Paul warned 
Timothy when he wrote, ‘O Timothy, keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science, falsely so-called.’ ” 
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The proposed boycott failed, leaving the Globe-Democrat 
with largely increased Texas circulation and affording Mr. 
McCullagh much keen enjoyment, as was evident from a few 
last scattering shots like these: 

‘* Although they all cuss the Globe-Democrat down here,’ 
writes a correspondent, ‘they all take it. The boy on the 
Texas and Pacific, between Texarkana and Sherman, takes 
sixty Globe-Democrats and ten Republicans every day.’ This 
is no doubt a truthful statement, but we would like to know 
what that boy does with ten Republicans.” 

““A gentleman who died in Texas Friday in an ineffectual 
attempt to touch the ground with his toes, testified to the great 
moral influence of the Globe-Democrat, and made a statement 
to our reporter which he had refused to allother persons. The 
trouble with him was that he commenced reading the Globe- 
Democrat too late to do him any good in this world.” 


THE GREAT RELIGIOUS DAILY 


“The Great Controversy” had its beginning in December, 
1877. Bishop P. J. Ryan, afterwards Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia, at the time the most eloquent priest in St. Louis 
delivered a lecture in Mercantile Library Hall on ‘What 
Catholics believe.” The Globe-Democrat next morning printed 
a verbatim report occupying five columns. Opportunity 
knocked at the editorial door of the Globe-Democrat and was 
promptly welcomed. The paper called upon the clergy 
generally to discuss the bishop’s views. The columns of the 
paper were opened with this announcement: 

“Bishop Ryan’s Sunday Evening address was certainly 
very bold and very frank. It is not to be allowed to remain 
unanswered, however. Doctor Sonneschein has already been 
mustered into the service of the opposition, and will on Sunday 
evening, the 30th inst., point out what he considers the bishop’s 
mistakes. Doctor Sonneschein is a learned and logical man, 
and he will, of course, command a large hearing. But the 
Protestant divines of this city, against whose faith rather than 
against the faith of Israel the bishop’s argument was directed, 
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can hardly remain silent. We trust they will be heard in the 
important controversy inaugurated by the Catholic bishop. 
As the organ of all creeds and denominations, the Globe- 
Democrat is anxious for the fullest and freest discussion, and 
will do its duty as a religious daily newspaper by publishing 
both sides.” 

To warm up the public interest in the controversy, the 
Globe-Democrat, a week later than the bishop’s lecture, printed 
interviews with thirty-two clergymen. The following week 
the Globe-Democrat contained interviews with twenty-one 
Protestant and fourteen Catholic clergymen, including two 
bishops. After that The Great Controversy went on without 
any reportorial stimulation. Laymen became interested and 
wrote letters to the paper. Mr. McCullagh did not permit 
the controversy to go beyond doctrinal bounds. The Globe- 
Democrat found it necessary to prescribe certain limitations. 

“‘We have received, as a contribution to The Great Con- 
troversy, a long communication intended to show that the 
Roman Catholic religion is inimical to American institutions. 
This is not the point at issue, and we shall not print anything 
on the subject. The discussion is about religion in its relation 
to Christianity, and not in its relation to politics. Within its 
proper limits we have allowed it to assume the attitude of a 
free fight, so to speak, but it must be kept within these limits ”’ 

The Great Controversy ran three months. Hundreds 
of columns of sermons and letters were printed. The circula- 
tion of the Globe-Democrat increased by leaps and bounds. 
The paper gained a standing with clergy and churches it never 
lost. Not long after the close of The Great Controversy a 
church scandal of prurient character, one of the worst in the 
history of St. Louis, got into court. Publication of the testi- 
mony was legitimate, but the Globe-Democrat refused to ad- 
mit the details into the local columns. The editorial an- 
nounced : 

“The Globe-Democrat, as the great religious daily and the 
organ of all the churches, would naturally be expected to 
publish reports of the Blank-Blank suit. But really the de- 

tails have become so nasty of late that we are obliged to omit 
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them. We presume, however, that they will be found in all 
their luxuriant grossness in the columns of the Republican. 
The Globe-Democrat’s patrons do not relish morbid sensational- 
ism of this kind, even in the secular department. We hope, 
for the cause of morality and religion, that the Blank suit will 
be brought to an end as soon as possible. It is doing more 
mischief than an army of Ingersolls.”’ 

Thus again the unusual methods appealed to the Globe- 
Democrat's growing constituency. The editor had no church 
connection in later years. As a youth he had been regular 
in attendance at the Sunday School of the Methodist church 
on Fifth and Pine streets. There was a newspaper tradition 
that Mr. McCullagh began the study of shorthand under 
William T. Harris in order to be able to report sermons. The 
Globe-Democrat never scoffed or made light of the fundamental 
truths of religion. When Robert G. Ingersoll came to St. 
Louis his lectures were reported more fully in the Globe- 
Democrat than in any other paper. At the same time scepti- 
cism was treated with such paragraphs as these: 


An ex-priest of the Catholic church, after having been mobbed 
a week ago, was allowed, by the presence of several companies of 
militia, to lecture in Toledo yesterday on why he left the Catholic 
church. In St. Louis Bob Ingersoll was allowed to tell why he 
left the Presbyterian church, and not only was he not disturbed, 
but he got $1,600 for telling it. We like the St. Louis plan best, 
although in a country where salvation is free it seems a little high 
to charge a dollar for reserved seats for damnation. 

Bob Ingersoll is still pillaging in the garden of Christianity 
for flowers with which to decorate his infidel ideas. In a dispatch 
to a gentleman who had charge of the funeral of the late Charles 
R. Thorne he said ‘“‘The tragedy hasended. The curtain has fallen. 
Applause cannot lift it again, but memory and hope remain.” 
We can understand how Memory can remain to Mr. Ingersoll and 
those of his peculiar views, but where does Hope which is the twin 
sister of Christian Faith, come to their assistance? If, as Mr. 
Ingersoll asserts, death ends all, what part is there for Hope to 
play after death? 

Bob Ingersoll’s infidel convention in Cincinnati does not seem 
to have accomplished anything of note. There was a good deal of 
railing and cheap scoffing about religion and the Bible, but most 
of it was very old and stale to those familiar with the ribaldry of 
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Tom Paine and writers of his class. It is evident that the people 
of this country are not prepared to flock in large numbers to a 
political party which calls itself ‘‘Liberal’” and which shows no 
liberality except that of abusing institutions and ceremonies which 
are held sacred by civilized people. When Mr. Ingersoll, with his 
pockets filled with the revenues of blasphemy, asks what this 
government owes to Christianity, we reply by asking him, what in 
the name of decency this or any other country owes to infidelity— 
except that France owes to it a long and terrible reign of vice and 
bloodshed. Thus far in his career as a peddler of paganism Mr. 
Ingersoll has injured no one but himself. 


“The Great Religious Daily’’ was not a misnomer in 
those early days when Mr. McCullagh used it so freely. As 
a matter of fact there was no other paper in St. Louis, or the 
West, which gave so much space to religious news and dis- 
cussion. One morning this appeared in the editorial columns: 

“The Globe-Democrat maintains its position as the great 
religious daily in spite of the great religious libel suit which it 
has on hand. In our columns to day will be found a variety 
of interesting religious matter. In addition to Mr. Moody’s 
sermon, there is a sermon by Dr. Snyder on the Atonement; 
a lecture by the Jesuit, Father Hughes, in which the Globe- 
Democrat is censured; some discussion by the Liberal League, 
in which the Globe-Democrat is praised by Christians and con- 
demned by unbelievers; a description of the Catholic cere- 
monial called Forty Hours’ Devotion, and the details of the 
dedication of a Congregational church.” 

Having printed a Beecher sermon in full, a sermon on the 
Pilgrims by Rev. Dr. Post, and Bob Ingersoll’s lecture, all 
in one issue, Mr. McCullagh the next morning made this 
comment: 

‘Fourteen columns about the Knights of St. Patrick and 
scarcely a word about Beecher! How is that for modern 
journalism? And yet it is the kind of modern journalism 
which is constantly practised in the Republican office.” 
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JAYHAWKERS IN MISSOURI, 1858-1863 


BY HILDEGARDE ROSE HERKLOTZ 
THIRD ARTICLE 
CHAPTER IV 


JAYHAWKING UNDER THE UNITED STATES FLAG, 1861-1862 


With Lincoln's first call for volunteers on April 15, 1861, 
the martial activities of the greatest Jayhawking leader, 
James H. Lane, were begun. Lane had joined in the rush of 
settlers to Kansas to make it a free state and became the 
leader of the out-and-out free-state men. In the Mexican 
War, Lane had distinguished himself at Buena Vista, and it 
was on the strength of this reputation that he was made Major- 
General of the territorial troops of Kansas. When Kansas 
was admitted to the Union on January 28, 1861, he was elected 
to the Senate by the legislature, and it seemed that from that 
time on a desire for power seized him and he had visions of 
taking over both the civil and military functions of the State. 

As soon as the call for volunteers had been issued by 
Lincoln, Kansas put three regiments into the field. In spite 
of this fact, Lane was given authority to raise two additional 
regiments. These regiments were commanded by Colonel 
James Montgomery and Colonel William Weer.’ Lincoln 
believed that the services of Lane were needed, and in a letter 
to the Secretary of War, Simon Cameron, he signified his in- 
tention of appointing Lane a brigadier-general of volunteers? 
Lane proceeded to gather about him a company of warriors 
who later formed the nucleus of his famous ‘‘Jayhawking Bri- 
gade,”” and Frémont, Major-General of Volunteers in charge 

Spring, Kansas, 266; McElroy, The Struggle for Missouri, 274. 

*Cameron to Lane, June 20, 1861, War of the Rebellion Records of the Union 


and Confederate Armies, Series III, Vol. I, 282. This will be referred to here- 
after as O. R. 


‘Lincoln to Cameron, June 20, 1861, ibid., 280-281. 
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of the Western Military District, assigned him to duty in 
Kansas.* 

Now that war had begun, the Kansans saw a chance to 
get revenge for the acts which the ‘‘Border-Ruffians” of Mis- 
souri were alleged to have committed in Kansas in its early 
territorial days. Every Kansan looked upon every Mis- 
sourjan as an enemy of himself and the State, and the Mis- 
sourians manifested the same attitude toward the Kansans. 
When the opportunity offered itself, the Kansas parties in- 
vaded Missouri in order to get even for past offences. Mis- 
souri was a doubtful State in the beginning of the War, and 
Lane, according to his declarations, entered the State for the 
purpose of maintaining the integrity of the Constitution and 
suppressing the institution of slavery.5 

Although Lane had been born in a slave state, he had 
lost any respect he may have had for the slave system as such. 
His creed was, ‘‘let slavery and slaves take care of themselves.”’ 
If slavery could survive the shock of war, it should be per- 
mitted to live, but if ‘between the upper and nether mill- 
stones it was ground to powder’”’ it was not Lane’s purpose to 
“gather up the dust.”’ He believed that the liberation of 
slaves would bring the Southerners to their knees more quickly 
than any victory of the Union Army.® 

According to Lane’s idea, it was better to weaken the 
enemy in the resources of sustenance than to kill him, and he 
explained his position by deducing a homely illustration: 
When he was a lad, he was very proficient in prize-fighting, 
and he had defeated all the boys at the country school which he 

attended with the exception of one Joe Darrah, a boy of his 
own age, whose skill and muscle were too great forhim. But 
one night when the boys were in swimming, Joe hit his shin 
on arock, and Lane ‘‘marked well the spot that was wounded.” 
A week later he and Joe again competed for the champion- 
ship, and this time Lane kicked Joe on his shin, and the latter 


‘Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 37, 43. 
‘Speer, Life of General James H. Lane, 249-250; McElroy, The Struggle for 
Missourt, 272. 
*Daily Missouri Republican, November 24, 1861, 
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“fled the field bellowing like a calf.”” To Lane, slavery was 
the “‘sore shin of the Confederacy,’”’ and he advised all his 
comrades and fellow-citizens to kick it whenever they could, 
for a blow properly directed against slavery would soon effec- 
tually destroy it. He believed that the War would never end 
as long as the shackles remained upon one slave.’ 

With this idea in mind, Lane proceeded to organize his 
famous “‘Jayhawking Brigade.’’ He was going to defend 
Kansas against the Missourians at any cost, and the means of 
procuring that defense were his chief consideration. He saw 
that the Indians and the Indian Territory might easily 
strengthen the position of Kansas, and, in order to get an idea 
of the attitude of the various tribes toward the United States 
Government, he commissioned E. H. Carruth, a former edu- 
cator among the Seminoles, to arrange for an interview be- 
tween himself and representatives of the tribes at Fort Lincoln 
on the Osage, or at some other convenient point. Lane had 
hoped that he might secure the use of the Indians as soldiers. 
He, accordingly, authorized Special Agent Augustus Wattles 
to make the needful preparations for Indian enlistment.® 

The defeat of the Federals at Wilson’s Creek on August 
10, 1861, had caused Lane to increase his efforts to organize a 
brigade which would protect Kansas adequately from all in- 
vasion. He gathered around him the men who made up the 
Third and Fourth Infantry and the Fifth and Sixth Cavalry 
regiments, and took up his position at Fort Scott in anticipa- 
tion of an invasion of Kansas by General Sterling Price. Price 
had dispatched General Rains with a portion of mounted men 
to clear the counties bordering on Kansas of marauding bands 
which were devastating that section of the country. He was 
informed that the enemy was gathering in great force at Fort 
Scott, and Rains sent for re-enforcements. General Price 
* left Springfield on August 25, and directed his march upon 
Fort Scott to drive the Jayhawkers from the border. He 
defeated the Kansas force in an engagement at Dry Wood 


Daily Missouri Democrat, December 7, 1861; Speer, Life of General James 
H. Lane, 250-251. 


*Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist, 242-243; Abel, 
The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 57. 
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Creek, Missouri, on September 2, but he did not invade 
Kansas. Colonel John T. Hughes of the First Infantry, 
Fourth Division, Missouri State Guard, claimed that Price 
did not invade Kansas with his army because he chose to re- 
spect and recognize the sovereignty of that State. Price him- 
self said that he was unwilling to invade the State unless the 
citizens of Kansas should provoke him to do so by committing 
renewed outrages upon the citizens of Missouri.® 
The Confederates did not follow up their advantage, but 
turned from the bord2: and moved toward Independence. 
Lane followed in the rer of Price’s Army, and on September 
13, he ‘‘cleaned out Butler and Parkville with his cavalry.” 
His Kansas Brigade now occupied a portion of Western Mis- 
souri for a few days, and on September 19, 1861, Lane issued a 
proclamation from his headquarters at West Point, Missouri, 
to the people of that section of the State, in which he stated his 
reasons for coming into Missouri. He had learned that a 
portion of the citizens in that part of the State had gathered 
in armed bands to protect themselves against depredations 
which were being committed upon their property by persons 
belonging to the United States Army. He feared, however, 
that it was not for this reason that they had thus gathered, but 
that their real object was for the purpose of fighting against 
their own country and its Government. He stated that it 
was the existence of these armed bands that had brought the 
Kansans into Missouri, and he commanded all men in arms to 
return to their homes, run up the United States Flag before 
their doors and act the part of loyal, peaceful citizens. If 
they did this, he would protect them, but if they disregarded 
his advice, he would look upon them as traitors, and, as such, 
they would receive a traitor’s doom." 
From his headquarters at West Point, Lane started out 
on an eighty mile march to Osceola for the purpose of captur- 
ing and destroying Price’s ammunition train and other supplies 


*Price to Jackson, and Hughes to Miller, September 4, 1861, Liberty Weekly 
Tribune, September 13, 1861. 


Spring, Kansas, 275-276. 
uLiberty Weekly Tribune, October 4, 1861. 
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which had been left at this point for his army. When Lane 
and his troops arrived at the town, a company of men under 
Captain J. M. Weidemeyer fired upon them from the brush. 
Colonels Montgomery and Weer drove these troops from their 
hiding places and marched into the town. After loading their 
wagons with goods from the stores in the town, Generali Lane 
gave orders to shell the place. In doing so, the town was 
burned to ashes, as were an immense amount of stores of all 
descriptions. Only a few houses in the outskirts escaped the 
blaze.” Lane admitted that more than one million dollars 
worth of property had been destroyed by his brigade at this 
place.* Governor Robinson of Kansas saw no reason why 
Lane should boast that he destroyed in one day property worth 
a million dollars because this property was not contraband of 
war, Dut the clothing, bedding, food, and shelter of hundreds 
of women and children.“ 

The town of Osceola stood at the head of navigation on 
the Osage, and was a wealthy place which contained about 
three thousand inhabitants, most of whom went south after 
the sacking and burning of the town. Some of the citizens of 
Osceola regretted the fact that Lane and his troops had been 
fired upon when they entered the town." Defenders of Lane 
claimed that Osceola was destroyed because it was traitorous 
to the Union cause, and was a general rendezvous for the 
enemy who intended to fortify it and use it as a military depot 
and base of operations during the winter of 1861-1862. Lane’s 
friends praised him as a general who had the ability to adopt 
a prompt and hearty style of tactics which always resulted in 
unusual and startling effectiveness. However, all of his 


departures from propriety were not regarded by them as 
justifiable.” 


“wLane to Fremont, September 24, 1861, O. R. Series I, Vol. III, 196; 


Chicago Tribune, October 5. 1861, quoted in Daily Missouri Republican, October 
6, 1861. 


uDaily Missouri Republican, October 17, 1861. 
“Liberty Weekly Tribune, October 18, 1861. 
wLiberty Weekly Tribune, November 8, 1861. 
%Daily Missouri Democrat, October 11, 1861. 
itIbid., October 21, 1861. 
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On September 29, Lane reached Kansas City with the 
immense supply train which he has captured from Rains and 
Price. His brigade on its march to and from Osceola had 
virtually converted the Missouri border into a wilderness.!* 
His troops were no better than an armed and organized band- 
itti, and they had more power for evil than mere robbers and 
murderers, because their officers were acting under regular 
commissions from the Government which they used as a means 
of covering up theircrimes. The destruction of Osceola was a 
case of wanton devastation.’® In this town about one-third 
of the people were Unionists and many were in the Federal 
Army. When Lane destroyed and appropriated the property 
there, he made no distinction between the Unionists and the 
Secessionists, but destroyed everything which came into his 
way.?° 


Lane’s principal lieutenants were Dr. Charles R. Jennison 
and Colonel James Montgomery, associates of ‘Old John 
Brown,”’ who like the latter were violently opposed to slavery.” 
Jennison came from Munroe, Green county, Wisconsin, 
and in the spring of 1859 established himself at Mound City, 
Kansas, where be became affiliated with the Jayhawkers under 
Montgomery, and soon became one of their leaders.” If 
Montgomery and his company ever forgot or overlooked any- 
thing in the way of retaliation for pro-slavery outrages, Jen- 
nison and his followers were certain to recollect and attend to it, 
although between these two men there was little in common. 
Montgomery was honest and tender-hearted toward those in 
distress, and he sought earnestly to aid the free-state settlers 
in Kansas. Jennison, on the other hand, was cruel, heartless, 
and conscienceless, and was enthusiastic in his hatred of 
slavery. His name became a terror to the people in Bates and 
Vernon counties. He used to boast, and probably had the 


18Spring, Kansas, 276. 

"Daily Missouri Republican, October 16, 1861. 
Britton, Zhe Civil War on the Border, I, 147. 
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right to, that ‘Missouri mothers hush their children to sleep 
by whispering the name of ‘Doc Jennison.’ 

On February 23, 1861, Jennison became Captain of the 
Mound City Sharps Rifles Guards, and on May 28 was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Third Regiment of Kansas Militia.™ 
About August 1, Governor Robinson gave him authority to 
raise a regiment of cavalry, and he formed a regiment of “‘In- 
dependent Mounted Kansas Jayhawkers.”% With these 
Kansas volunteers, Jennison entered Jackson and Cass coun- 
ties in the autumn of 1861 and committed atrocious crimes 
there. Union men, as well as southern sympathizers, were 
handled roughly, families were abused, and property was con- 
fiscated by them under the pretense of protecting the people 
and property against the rebels. Colonel Henry Younger 
was one of the victims who was unjustly treated by the men 
from Kansas. Younger, a Union man, had been a resident of 
Jackson county, Missouri until 1858 when he moved near 
Harrisonville in Cass county. He was a wealthy and success- 
ful business man, and quite an extensive farmer. When 
Jennison made his first dash through Jackson and Cass coun- 
ties, he sacked and burned the town of Harrisonville, then the 
home of Colonel Younger. Several thousand dollars worth of 
vehicles and forty horses were stolen from his extensive livery- 
stable, his loss on this occasion amounting to about twenty 
thousand dollars. Younger himself escaped, but from that 
time on, he was shadowed wherever he went because the Jay- 
hawkers intended to rob and murder him. The Jayhawkers 
had learned that he possessed a considerable amount of money 
as a result of extensive trading which he had been carrying on 
in Independence, Missouri. He was bringing this money to 
Harrisonville when he was halted by about ten men, shot 
dead and robbed of four hundred dollars. This act gained 
for the Union the eternal hatred of the Younger family and 
they joined the Confederate Army, although they were pri- 


*Botkins, “Among the Sovereign Squats,"’ in Kansas State Historical 
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marily Union men. The country mansion of John Fristoe, 
who was a relative of the Younger family by marriage, was 
also burned at this time, and his stock was driven off, because 
it was presumed that he gave aid to the Younger family.” 

Other stores and private houses were robbed in Harrison- 
ville and Morristown, and in this wholesale robbery, Union 
men suffered with the rest. Horses, cattle, and household 
goods were all taken to Kansas as private booty. Asa result 
of this action, a large number of men turned in favor of se- 
cession and were anxious to expel every invader from Mis- 
souri by force. They did not look upon the Jayhawkers from 
Kansas, marshaled under the Stars and Stripes, as an adequate 
protection for their lives and property.?’ 
= Jennison claimed that he had entered Missouri at this 
time at the request of Major Van Horn and Colonel Nugent 
of the Missouri Home Guards, who had been defeated by an 
overwhelming force of southerners, thereby losing their entire 
supply train. Having no means of attacking or repelling the 
foe, they held a council of war and asked Jennison to aid them 
in capturing the rebels and their supply train. This he did 
by an attack on Morristown, and he succeeded in capturing 
five wagons loaded with flour and two with bacon, and also 
fourteen kegs of powder. In this way he relieved the Home 
Guards, and protected the Union men from Confederate 
attacks. At Harrisonville, Jennison claimed that he likewise 
surprised the enemy by an attack in the rear, and succeeded 
in routing five hundred, thus for a second time coming to the 
rescue of the Missouri Home Guards.”® 

Jennison’s next movement was his march to Kansas City 
to extirpate the Confederate Hays, who had received word 
from Major Bond to organize a force to repel the Jayhawkers 
and drive them from the country. Hays defeated the force 
which was sent against him, and in order to take revenge, 
Jennison, with four hundred and fifty men, including a number 


*Appler, The Guerrillas of the West, 5-7; History of Jackson County, 271. 
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of armed negroes, pounced down upon Independence, drove 
the male citizens into the public square, surrounded them with 
soldiers, and while they were thus surrounded, the remainder 
of the troops and the negroes raided the houses and stables, 
and stole horses, carriages, guns, furniture, jewelry, bedding, 
clothing, and other valuable property. Everything was ap- 
propriated without hesitation, and protests on the part of 
owners against this pillaging were silenced by the use of the 
sabre, or the pistol. Slaves were induced to desert their 
owners, and escorts were supplied to take them to Kansas.?® 
About fifty negroes were confiscated, more than a dozen dwel- 
ling-houses and stores were burned, and a number of the 
citizens were killed because they sought to protect their prop- 
erty.*° 

Britton, in The Civil War on the Border claims that Jennison 
came to Missouri in response to the appeals of the Union men 
in Jackson county who were in the minority there and looked 
to Jennison to relieve them of outrages which were committed 
upon them by rebels. He also states that Jennison restored 
to the Union men the property which he had taken from them, 
but that the property of the Secessionists was taken back to 
Kansas when Jennison’s troops returned to that place.*! 

Jennison issued a proclamation to the people of Jackson, 
Lafayette, Cass, Johnson, and Pettis counties on November 
14, 1861, which showed the spirit with which he entered upon 
his career in Missouri. He claimed that his troops marched 
to sustain the government, enforce the laws, and protect all 
loyal men who made active efforts to protect the Union flag. 
He accused the people in these counties of feeding the rebel 
army and of acting as spies while they claimed to be loyal to 
the Union cause. It was his purpose to take the last dollar 
and the last slave of rebels and turn them over to the general 
government. On November 26, 1861, he issued another proc- 
lamation to the people in these counties commanding them 
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to surrender their arms and deliver to him all government 
property in their possession and under their control. They 
were to sign a deed of forfeiture which would convey all real 
and personal property into the hands of the Government 
until the difficulties had subsided, at which time the property 
would be returned to the rightful owners. If the citizens re- 
fused to accept these propositions, they were to be regarded as 
traitors, and as such, they were to be slain wherever found, 
their homes were to be burned and their property was to be 
confiscated.” 

When Jennison’s troops returned from their first raid on 
Independence, they marched through Kansas City, and, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Captain H. E. Palmer of the 
Eleventh Kansas Cavalry, they were nearly all dressed up in 
women’s clothes, old bonnets and outlandish hats, and all 
sorts of articles including such things as spinning wheels and 
even gravestones were attached to their horses’ saddles. Their 
entire pathway was marked by household goods which had 
been scattered by them along the way, and their whole route 
was lighted by burning homes. Jennison’s men had not only 
taken property which could be applied to military purposes, 
but had appropriated much personal property which they used 
for their own personal advantages. Even Union men and men 
who served as soldiers in Union regiments from Missouri united 
with the southern sympathizers in their complaints against 
the depredations which they charged had been committed by 
Jennison’s men.** 

Jennison’s second great raid took place when he was 
ordered by General Hunter from Leavenworth to West Point, 
in Bates county. Instead of marching directly to that place, 
Jennison made a detour through Kansas City and Independ- 
ence. Again property was taken by force, and the ruins of 
dwellings marked the route he had taken. It has been said 
that after a ten day campaign, Jennison’s soldiers carried off 
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a train of stock and richly loaded wagons four to five miles 
long and valued at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Very little, if any, of this property was ever turned over to the 
Government. Much of it was subsequently sold by Jennison 
at his residence near Squiresville.™ 


The Reverend George Miller in his book, Missouri's 
Memorable Decade, 1860-1870, tells of the injury which his 
wife and her relatives suffered at the hands of Jennison during 
his second raid into Jackson county. Miller and his wife had 
been married on January 16, 1862. About February 1, Jen- 
nison and his men made their appearance in Jackson county 
and carried on a system of pillaging which reduced the wealthy 
people in that region to poverty. Handsome furniture, valu- 
able household goods, bedding, and wearing apparel were loaded 
on wagons and hauled into Kansas where the less valuable 
part was sold at auction. The silverware and fine china with 
which Miller’s bridal party had been served were carried 
across the line. Negroes, too, were marched off with the 
caravan, and cattle, horses, and mules were driven from Mis- 
souri into Kansas. The raiders got possession of Mrs. Miller’s 
trunk containing her wedding trousseau, emptied its contents 
on the floor, and walked over them with their muddy boots. 
They had hoped to find money and jewelry in the trunk, but 
being unsuccessful in this, they proceeded to cram everything 
back into the trunk and were going to carry it away, but after 
a considerable amount of pleading on Mrs. Miller’s part, they 
finally agreed to permit her to keep it.® 

On the march from Independence to West Point over 
thirty houses were burned, and at jeast a dozen persons were 
killed because they were southern sympathizers. The 
people had cause to complain of the outrages and crimes which 
Jennison committed in Missouri, and the course which he 
pursued there was not approved either by the National Govern- 
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ment, or by any large number of the citizens of the State of 
Kansas.*? 

Jennison claimed, however, that he never entered Mis- 
souri with an armed force except by the order of regular 
officials of the United States Government, and only then to 
uphold loyal citizens and defeat rebels. He stated that all 
property which had been taken by him from southerners was 
turned over to the Government officials, and he denied the 
fact that he had abused a citizen of Missouri.** 

While Jennison’s men were committing all sorts of dep- 
redations in western Missouri, Lane was notidle. He pushed 
recruiting for his ‘‘Jayhawking Brigade” with such energy 
that the sober-minded people in Kansas took alarm, and his 
political opponents endeavored to put a stop to his efforts. 
Governor Robinson accused Lane of doing all in his power to 
prevent the raising of troops for United States service by State 
authorities unless he dictated the terms and the manner of 
raising them. Robinson also denounced the conduct of Lane’s 
troops and states that Lane’s Adjutant, M. J. Parrott, ad- 
mitted that Lane’s forces were highway robbers, and urged 
Robinson to prefer charges against them to General Frémont 
so that they might be put down.*® Lane claimed that his 
troops saved Kansas from invasion. Governor Robinson 
maintained that the only danger of invasion arose from the 
fact that the Government stores were deposited at Fort Scott, 
and that Lane’s Brigade was stationed along the border. He 
wrote to Major-General Frémont on September 1, 1861, and 
informed him that Kansas would be free from invasion if the 
Government stores were sent back to Leavenworth and Lane’s 
Brigade removed from the border.*® 

Lane undertook to defend his Brigade before a meeting 
of citizens at Stockton’s Hall in Leavenworth on October 8, 
1861. He reviewed the past career of the Brigade, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that it had never been whipped, and declaring that 
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if his troops were Jayhawkers as Governor Robinson and Cap- 
tain Prince declared they were, they were doing their jay- 
hawking for the benefit of the Government. His Brigade had 
adopted the rule that confiscated property must be handed 
over to the Government. To this audience Lane likewise 
gave his reasons why he believed a new department was neces- 
sary. He thought that the true interests of Kansas demanded 
that she be in a separate department with Fort Leavenworth 
as a base rather than continue in a department which had 
its headquarters at Saint Louis, because it was so very difficult 
to convey intelligence across Missouri and it was also im- 
possible for one man to keep control over such a department. 
Lane also intimated that he would accept the command of 
such a department if it were created and would labor cease- 
lessly for the defense and protection of Kansas.*! 

After the meeting a committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions to the effect that a new military department ought 
to be created including Kansas, the Indian country, and Ar- 
kansas with Fort Leavenworth as its base, andthat the Govern- 
ment should place ten thousand troops at the disposal of the 
commander of such a division. Lane was to visit Washington 
to represent to the Government the condition of things in the 
West and especially in Kansas.“ 

On October 9, Lane wrote to Lincoln and complained 
that while he was organizing his Brigade, Governor Robinson 
endeavored in every way to prevent the enlistment of men 
and that since the Brigade was in the field he accused Lane’s 
men of being marauders and thieves. He charged Robinson 
with having conspired with Captain Prince, the commandant 
of Fort Leavenworth, to dissolve the Brigade by procuring an 
order for the removal of two regiments to New Mexico. Lane 
recommended to Lincoln the establishment of a new military 
district which should be composed of Kansas, the Indian coun- 
try, and as much of Arkansas and the Territories as it might 
be expedient to include therein, and declared that he would 
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‘cheerfully accept the command, resign his seat in the Senate, 
and devote all his energy to the prosecution of the war.”’ If 
this were not done, Lane felt that he would be compelled to 
leave his command.” 

The suggestion for a new department was adopted, and 
on November 9, 1861, General Order Number 97 was issued 
from the Army Headquarters at Washington, detaching from 
the old departments of the West, Cumberland, and Ohio, the 
new departments of Kansas, Missouri, and New Mexico. The 
Department of Kansas included the State of Kansas, the In- 
dian Territory west of Arkansas, and the Territories of Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and Dakota, with headquarters at Fort 
Leavenworth. Major-General D. Hunter was placed in 
command. The Department of Missouri included the States 
of Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Arkansas, 
and a portion of Kentucky west of the Cumberland River, and 
Major-General H. W. Halleck was placed in command. The 
Department of New Mexico was commanded by Colonel E. 
R. S. Canby.“ 

Hunter assumed command of the Department of Kansas 
on November 20, 1861.8 The fact that Hunter was assigned 
to that Department was hailed with satisfaction by many 
people because he was looked upon as a true soldier who hated 
robbers and thieves. Governor Gamble of Missouri had 
received several communications in relation to depredations 
which had been committed by Lane’s men, and he wrote to the 
President urging him not to appoint Lane as commander of 
the Department of Kansas, if it should be created. Governor 
Gamble felt that with the appointment of Hunter to that 
command, the acts of Lane and Jennison would be con- 
trolled. 

Halleck entered upon his duties in the Department of 
Missouri by issuing orders that the army was not to engage in 
stealing and recruiting negroes, and that the ownership of 
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negroes was to be settled by civil courts. His orders against 
spoilation of depredations by Union troops were very strin- 
gent, because he believed that any injury which Union soldiers 
might do to the people of Missouri would help Price’s recruit- 
ing agents to get men to enlist in the Confererate Army.*’ 

Lane and Jennison had considered it their duty to ab- 
duct Missouri slaves, and hundreds of negroes had been carried 
into Kansas.** At the time Jennison issued his first proclama- 
tion to the people of the western border Counties of Missouri, 
a company under John Brown, Jr., attended by a squad of 
negroes, arrived in Jackson county for the purpose of operat- 
ing among the slaves. They began the formation of a negro 
camp under Jennison’s command, with arms and uniforms 
corresponding to those of his regiment.*® On November 17, 
thirty-eight negroes arrived in Leavenworth and a greater 
number went to Lawrence, these negroes having obtained their 
freedom from Jennison.*° 

Lane authorized and attempted to justify his men in 
running off whole plantation gangs and compelling them to go 
even when they were unwilling todoso.*' ‘Slavery,’ he said, 
“disappears before the Kansas Brigade.’’ Hisarmy marched 
to crush out treason, and slavery was to take care ofitself. He 
maintained that a heavier blow was dealt “in the realm of 
Secessia in the abducting or freeing of a slave than in the killing 
of a son in arms.” * * * * “All victories,” he continued, “have 
not brought the rebels so effectually to their knees as the liber- 
ation of a few hundred slaves who have followed the track of 
our army.’’*? He advocated the adoption of a law by Congress 
which should authorize the President of the United States to 
order the rebel states by proclamation to lay down their arms 
within thirty or sixty days and return to their allegiance, and 
if they failed to do this, to declare every slave free through- 

“Daily Missouri Republican, Novovember 22, 1861; McElroy, The Struggle 
for Missouri, 273. 
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out their domains. Provision should be made, he thought, 
for the settlement of the African in Haiti, Central or South 
America where the race could form a nation by itself. Ac- 
cording to his line of reasoning, the African was inferior to the 
Caucasian in intellect and social attainments because of the 
ages of oppression, ignorance, and wrong to which he had been 
subjected. As long as the two races lived together, there 
would always be ‘“‘cringing servility on one hand and lordly 
domination on the other,’’ and he thought that it would be 
much better for both parties if each could ‘‘enjoy the honors 
and responsibilities of a nationality of his own.” 

In November Lane returned to Washington and at once 
entered into new military schemes. He urged upon the 
President and the Secretary of War an expedition which was 
to be conducted by him from Fort Leavenworth against the 
region west of Missouriand Arkansas. He informed President 
Lincoln that the outlines of his plan were in accordance with 
General Hunter’s views. Seven regiments of cavalry, three 
batteries of artillery, and four regiments of infantry were 
ordered to Kansas to operate under Lane, and he was also 
authorized to raise about eight or ten thousand Kansas troops 
and to organize four thousand Indians.™ 

Hunter, however, claimed that he was ignorant of the 
striking points of Lane’s program. In a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 8, 1862, he informed General Halleck that Lane’s great 
“Southern Expedition’”’ was sanctioned by the President under 
misrepresentations made to him to the effect that the said 
expedition was the joint plan of Lane and himself, and that 
as far as he was concerned, neither Lane nor the authorities 
at Washington had consulted him on the subject. Lane, he 
thought, ‘effectually jayhawked out of the minds of the War 
Department any knowledge or remembrance of the general 
commanding the Department of Kansas.”’ Hunter said he 
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knew no Brigadier-General Lane, Lane having told him when 
he returned to Kansas that he had not accepted his commission 
as Brigadier-General of Volunteers. He claimed that Lane 
declared then that he was only Hunter’s visitor ‘“‘as a Senator 
and member of the Military Committee of the Senate of the 
United States.’ 

As in the case of General Hunter, General Halleck had 
received no information from Washington concerning the 
great “Southern” or ‘‘Jayhawking’’ Expedition. Orders had 
been sent by Generai Thomas to the various regiments in the 
Missouri Department to report to General Hunter at Fort 
Leavenworth as a part of Lane’s Expedition. General Hal- 
leck had received no such orders, and he protested to Thomas 
and McClellan to put a stop to such unmilitary proceedings, 
but he received no reply. He also informed the authorities 
at Washington that he was opposed to having any of Lane’s 
Jayhawkers come into the Missouri Department, and de- 
clared his intention of positively arresting and disarming every- 
one who was caught. Lane’s men were considered to be no 
better than a band of robbers who crossed the Missouri line 
to rob, steal, plunder, and burn whatever they could get their 
handson. They disgraced the name and uniform of American 
soldiers"? Halleck proposed to punish every act of wanton 
destruction of property, every act of pillage, marauding, rob- 
bery, and theft committed in the Department of Missouri, no 
matter under whose orders or authority the guilty parties may 
have acted.5* 

On January 6, 1862, Halleck pointed out to Lincoln the 
fact that the operations of Lane and Jennison had so enraged 
the people of Missouri that about eighty thousand of them had 
joined the Confederate side.*® He had received almost daily 
complaints of outrages committed by these men in the name 
of the United States and the evidence was so conclusive that 
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it left no doubt as to the just cause for these complaints. When 
it was rumored that Lane had been made a Brigadier-General, 
Halleck believed that a more injudicious appointment could 
not have been made. To him it meant that at least twenty 
thousand men would be necessary to counteract its effect in 
Missouri, and he looked upon the appointment as “offering a 
premium for rascality and robbing generally.’ 


On February 13, 1862, Halleck received a notice from 
McClellan to the effect that Lane had no authority to give 
orders concerning a ‘‘Southern Expedition,’’ and that it was his 
duty to countermand all orders that did not come from the 
Adjutant-General of the Army. Halleck was permitted to 
use his discretion in suspending the movement of any troops 


en route or under orders for Kansas, and was to report to Mc- 
Clellan.“ 


Secretary of War Stanton distrusted Lane and declared 
that he would resign his office rather than place Lane in in- 
dependent command of such a great expedition. He, like 
Halleck, Hunter, Robinson, and others was opposed to Lane 
because he had not restrained the marauding habits of his 
troops in the autumn of 1861.% Stanton also blocked Lane’s 
scheme for the enlistment of Indians in the army, because he 
believed that the Indians under Lane would return to savagery. 
On February 11, 1862, Commissioner Dale countermanded the 
order he had previously given to Superintendent Coffin to 
enroll Indians in the Army. There was to be no further en- 
rollment.® 


Quite a large number of Indians had served Lane as scouts 
on his marches as they were good horsemen, good shots, were 
acquainted with the country through which the army passed, 
and were always on the alert. They scoured the forests be- 
fore the army passed through, and shot down all rebels who, 
from their concealed position, sought to shoot down Union 
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soldiers.“ Some of the tribes of Indians, particularly the 
Creeks and the Seminoles, looked upon Lane as their friend, 
and when they heard that there was some doubt as to whether 
Lane would command the expedition to their country, they 
wrote to Lincoln begging him to place Lane in command, 
because they believed no warrior could place them in posses- 
sion of their land again as effectually ashecould. The Indians 
had been driven from their homes during the winter and six 
thousand women and children had sought refuge in southern 
Kansas, where they were without tents, were scantily clothed, 
and were exposed to all the horrors of a severe winter. Their 
chiefs told Lincoln that their people would be sad if Lane did 
not come to restore them to their homes.® 

Lincoln, however, did not intend to place Lane in com- 
mand of the ‘‘Southern Expedition.” He informed Secretary 
Stanton on January 31, 1862, that the so-called ‘‘Lane Ex- 
pedition”’ was to be as much as possible under the supervision 
of General McClellan. Lane was not to have an independent 
command, but as per agreement between Lincoln and Lane he 
was to be under the command of Hunter. On January 27, 
Hunter declared his intention to command the Southern Ex- 
pedition in person unless he were ordered to do otherwise by 
the Government.*’ 

On February 10, 1862, Lincoln wrote to Hunter and Lane 
and expressed his desire to avail the Government of the ser- 
vices of both of them, but as General Hunter was the senior 
officer, it was necessary for him to command whenever the 
two served together. If they failed to come to an under- 
standing, Lane would have to report to Hunter for duty ac- 
cording to the rules, or decline the service.*® This, Lane was 
unwilling to do, and in a circular letter dated Leavenworth, 
February 26, 1862, he announced his abandonment of the 


“Leavenworth Conservative, October 29, 1861, quoted in Daily Missouri 
Democrat, November 2, 1861. 


“*Hopeithleyohola and Aluktustenuke to Lincoln, January 28, 1862, O. R., 
Series I, Vol. VIII, 534. 

“Lincoln to Stanton, January 31, 1862, Ibid., 538. 

s7Ibid., 529. 

*sLincoln to Hunter and Lane, February 10, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol, 
VIII, 551. 
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“Lane Expedition,’’ and his intention of resuming his un- 
resigned seat in the Senate. He refused to degrade himself by 
serving under Hunter, and declared that he had no military 
ambition beyond that connected with the “Southern Ex- 
pedition.”’ He desired to “surround the institution of slavery 
with free territory and thus girdle the cause of the rebellion 
itself.”” But he was “thwarted in this mcst cherished hope”’ 
of his life. Ina telegram to the President, February 16, 1862, 
he made known the fact that all efforts to harmonize with 
Major-General Hunter had failed, and that he was compelled 
to decline the Brigadiership. It was his ‘‘sad yet simple 
duty to announce to the people of Kansas his purpose of re- 
turning to his seat in the United States Senate.*® Lane had 
had no intention of resigning his seat in the Senate unless he 
could have obtained supreme contrcl of the Department of 
Kansas, with the power to appoint personal adherents of his 
to all the offices in the Department.”° 


Lane had been opposed because it was believed that he 
would, by his “intemperate seal and guerrilla-like fighting,” 
have provoked Missouri to reprisals.71 Objections were also 
raised against him because of the demoralized condition in 
which Hunter found his Brigade when he first assumed com- 
mand of the Department of Kansas. The regimental com- 
manders were ignorant of their duties and the men were 
nothing more than a mere “ragged, half-armed, and mutinous 
rabble.”’ It was believed that the Kansas regiments would 
never be able to occupy a respectable position in the United 
States service until the more objectionable of the regiments 
were reofficered and removed from local influences.” It was 
believed, also, that the only way to prevent the seizure and 
confiscation of property by Lane’s Brigade was to remove the 
Kansas troops to some other field of action.” 


**Liberty Weekly Tribune, March 7, 1862; Daily Missouri Democrat, March 
3, 1862. 


Hunter to Halleck, February 8, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. VIII, 828-831. 
"Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 57. 
™Halpine to Halleck, March 14, 1862, 0. R., Series I, Vol. VIII, 615. 
"McClellan to Stanton, February 11, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. VIII, 552, 
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Depredations had been committed by Lane and his band 
on Union men and Secessionists indiscriminately. In the 
neighborhood of Rose Hill, Jackson county, alone, forty-two 
houses were burned and others were robbed of their valuables, 
and the stock was driven off. The estimated value of prop- 
erty taken from the loyal citizens in this raid was seven thou- 
sand dollars. The people there, with the exception of the 
strongest Union men, went over to Price’s army for protec- 
tion. On December 12, 1861, Major Williams with a por- 
tion of the Third Kansas Regiment dashed into Missouri and 
burned the villages of Butler and Papinsville in Bates county, 
and returned to Kansas with a large number of slaves and a 
load of stock. In Platte county a band of Jayhawkers 
visited the home of Clinton Cockerill and demanded one thou- 
sand dollars in gold and five of his best horses. When he told 
them that he did not have the money, they threatened to 
hang him, but after searching the house and finding that 
Cockerill spoke the truth, they finally departed, taking with 
them five hundred dollars and five horses.” 

Military outrages such as the stealing of negroes, 
robbing of houses, and the burning of barns, grain, and forage 
were likewise committed in Jackson county.””7 Nor was Bu- 
chanan county forgotten by these lawless bands from Kansas. 
Colonel William L. Irvine, of Rushville, Missouri, had six 
negroes and thirty horses and mules, and various other articles 
stolen from him about January 22, 1862. His neighbors 
helped him to pursue the Jayhawkers who were under the direc- 
tion of Captain Cleveland, and they overtook the thieves at 
Geary City, Kansas, where the negroes and other property 
were recovered. Captain Fuller, one of Hunter’s body-guard, 
who was stationed at Atchison, had received notice of the 
robbery of Colonel Irvine, and turned out with his company 
to catch the Jayhawkers. He arrived at Geary City about 
the time the band was captured by the Missourians, and he 


™Steele to Kelton, January 14, 1862, Ibid., 507. 
%Daily Missouri Democrat, December 21, 1861. 
%Daily Missouri Republican, December 29, 1861. 
Halleck to Stanton, March 25, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. VIII, 641. 
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took them to Leavenworth where General Hunter was to give 
them their due punishment.”® 

In January, 1862, General Hunter showed his intention 
of putting down jayhawking expeditions. On January 30 he 
issued Order Number Twelve, which prohibited all officers 
and soldiers serving in the Kansas Department from entering 
or remaining within the Department of Missouri unless they 
were specially ordered to do so by the General Commanding 
the Department of Kansas. All officers and men who were 
found engaged in unauthorized expeditions outside the De- 
partment lines were to be arrested and held subject to the 
penalties of military law. Military Commissions were to be 
established for the trial of such persons and all who were de- 
tained in Kansas on charges of armed depredations or “‘jay- 
hawking.’’ All armed bands of men in Kansas who were not 
in the service of the United States nor ‘‘acting under special 
authority obtained from the Governor of the State or from the 
General Commanding”’ were ordered to disband and return 
to their homes.” General Halleck was delighted with Hun- 
ter’s order and promised to do all in his power to keep the 
Missourians out of Kansas if Hunter would keep the Kansans 
out of Missouri. He believed that the only way to prevent 
trouble between the two states was to keep the troops apart.®® 

The Jayhawkers not only committed depredations in 
Missouri, but in Kansas their lawless actions made life and 
property unsecure, paralyzed all industries, and made the 
preservation of peace impossible. The people through their 
Legislature asked the military authorities of the Department 
for protection.*! On February 8, 1862, General Hunter re- 
sponded by issuing General Order Number Seventeen by which 
he declared martial law throughout the State of Kansas. 
Since jayhawking had reached a height dangerous to the peace 
and prosperity of the State and seriously compromised the 
Union cause in the border counties of Missouri, it was to be 


78St. Joseph Journal, January 25, 1862, quoted in Daily Missouri Republi- 
can, January 28, 1862. 

™Daily Missouri Republican, February 4, 1862. 

8°Halleck to Hunter, February 2, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. VIII, 829. 

“Daily Missouri Republican, February 13, 1862. 
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put down “‘with strong hand and by a summary process,” 
and “‘all prisoners charged with armed depredations against 
property or assaults upon life’ were to be conducted before 
the Military Commissions, which were provided for in General 
Order Number Twelve. A Provost-Marshall was to be ap- 
pointed and he was to have authority to bring “‘jayhawking”’ 
to an end. 

Secretary of War Stanton likewise promised the people 
of Missouri that the United States Government would spare 
no effort to protect Union men and loyal citizens of Mis- 
souri from all illegal forced and lawless violence, no matter 
from what quarter it came.® 

In the Western Missouri counties regiments were formed 
for the purpose of protecting homes and property of every 
description against the Jayhawkers. Recruits in Clay, Platte, 
and adjacent counties, who assisted in the movement to insure 
these counties against danger were to receive twenty-five 
dollars per month for themselves and their horses, and were 
to be clothed and fed by the Government.* In April three 
companies of troops were stationed along the Kansas frontier 
to preserve order and prevent jayhawking and stealing along 
the border. This movement was undertaken in connection 
with General Denver’s order for the suppression of Jay- 
hawkers.* 

Kansas disapproved of the excesses and crimes which were 
committed by some of her men in Missouri. One of the 
leaders, Charles Metz, alias Cleveland, was killed during the 
war for attempting to follow a lawless course.* Cleveland 
was another one of those irregular heroes who sprang to arms 
in 1861 with the avowed object of protecting the Kansas bor- 
der from invasions by Missourians, but with the real design of 
engaging in indiscriminate plundering in Missouri. He was 

oa" R., Series I, Vol. VIII, 541; Daily Missouri Republican, February 13, 
1862. 


*Stanton to Price and Rollins, February 6, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. 
VIII, 546. 


“Liberty Weekly Tribune, March 7, 1862. 
“Ibid., April 25, 1862. 
*“Connelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars, 296. 
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an Ohio stage-driver who made his escape from the Jefferson 
City penitentiary and went to Kansas, where he took up his 
position at Atchison and proclaimed himself ‘‘Marshall of 
Kansas.”” He called upon the citizens to aid him in sustaining 
the Government and punishing its foes. His raids into 
Missouri occurred so frequently that a company of infantry 
was sent from Weston, Missouri, and stationed at Winthrop 
to capture him.§? When the First Kansas Cavalry was or- 
ganized, Cleveland became Captain, but he resigned when 
Colonel Anthony objected to his appearance on the occasion 
of the organization of the Seventh Kansas Cavalry at Fort 
Leavenworth on October 28, 1861.88 Cleveland then devoted 
himself to robbery, and on one of his incursions into Missouri 
on November 16, 1861, he and the band of Jayhawkers which 
he had gathered about him robbed the Northrop Bank and 
the Union Bank at Kansas City. Both of these Banks had 
anticipated a robbery and hence had forwarded the greater 
portion of their money to a place of security, so that when 
Cleveland came over he obtained about three thousand dollars 
from the Northrop Bank, and eight hundred and fifty dollars 
from the Union Bank.*® 

Early in 1862 the Atchison authorities in connection with 
the commander of the company stationed at Winthrop at- 
tempted to catch Cleveland as he and his men were returning 
from Missouri accompanied by two sleighs loaded with ne- 
groes, harness, and miscellaneous plunder. Cleveland es- 
caped, however, and continued his plundering exploits until 
May, 1862, when he was shot by a soldier belonging to the 
Sixth Kansas Regiment under Lieutenant Walker.*° 

In April, 1862, Jennison was arrested on charges of in- 
subordination and endeavoring to break up the Seventh 
Kansas Regiment and form guerrila bands from the remnants 


*7Ingalls, ‘The Last of the Jayhawkers,"’ in A Collection of His Writings, 
Addresses, and Orations, 153-154. 

*sFox, “‘Early History of the Seventh Kansas Cavalry,” in Kansas State 
Historical Society, Collections, XI, 244. 

*Daily Missouri Republican, November 17, 1861. 

*Daily Missouri Republican, May 17, 1862; Ingalls, ‘“The Last of the Jay- 
hawkers,” in A Collection of His Writings, Addresses, and Orations, 155. 
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under the lead of himself and Cleveland. He was confined in 
the Fifth Street Military Prison in Saint Louis, but was re- 
leased on parole on April 25.% On May 1, 1862, Jennison 
resigned from his position in the Seventh Kansas Cavalry 
when James G. Blunt,was appointed to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, a position which Jennison personally desired and 
hoped would be his. Jennison gave pro-slaveryism as a reason 
for his failure to receive command in Kansas and claimed 
that he would be a peaceable citizen of Kansas until the 
Government should see fit to ‘‘crush slavery and kill rebels.’’™ 
But the people of Kansas, like those of Missouri, objected to 
Jennison because he was nothing more than a robber, mur- 
derer, and plunderer, who by his outrageous and criminal ex- 
cesses did more than any other man to encourage rebellion, 
and furnished better pretexts for revolt than all the original 
causes of secession put together. His course had the approval 
of neither the United States Government, nor the people of 
Kansas.™ 

The people of Missouri at this time felt that better days 
were in store for them, but later events proved that, although 
Kansas had denounced ‘“‘jayhawking,’”’ the business as such 
nevertheless continued to thrive. In August 1862, Jennison 
again declared his intention of going into Missouri, and as he 
went, he ‘‘would take every man that could follow, whether 
black or white.”” He anticipated that by the time he reached 
Springfield he would have five or six thousand negroes. He 
declared that his men would “forage on the enemy,” and “‘all 
who did not follow him would be hung on the first limb.” 
This threatened raid on the part of Jennison came as a result 
of the capture of seven of his men by the enrolled militia of 
Clay county under Lieutenants Fleming and Thomson, be- 
cause they were engaged in stealing negroes and horses, slap- 

“Daily Missouri Republican, April 20, May 12, 1862; Daily Missouri 
Democrat, April 26, 1862. 

Fox, “Early History of the Seventh Kansas Cavalry,”’ in Kansas State 
Historical Society, Collections, XI, 240. 

“Daily Missouri Republican, July 2, 1862. 

“Daily Missouri Republican, April 23, 1862; Connelly, Quantrill and the 


Border Wars, 209. 
“Daily Missouri Republican, September 6, 1862. 
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ping women in the face, and other outrages. They were 
placed in the custody of Captain Harsell, and were declared 
by a United States detective who examined them, to be thieves 
and outlaws of the worst description. Governor Robinson of 
Kansas, as well as the Provost-Marshall of Leavenworth, 
disapproved of the conduct of the men who were arrested, and 
General Schofield directed Willard P. Hall, the Brigadier- 
General of the Enrolled Militia at Saint Joseph, to treat these 
marauders and thieves from Kansas as he had treated similar 
characters from other quarters. Jennison had no excuse to 
invade Missouri since the authorities in Kansas had approved 
the action of the Missourians in arresting these men. 

The border counties of Missouri, especially Clay and 
Jackson, were continually threatened with invasion by bands 
of armed negroes who had been enlisted by Lane when he 
began his organization of a ‘“‘nigger regiment.” His black 
soldiers were composed for the most part of slaves, which had 
been stolen or enticed from Missouri by the Abolitionists of 
Kansas, and they were armed without any authority having 
been obtained from the Government, and were taught that 
the people of Missouri were traitors and had no rights which 
negroes were bound to respect. Negroes came into Missouri 
to seek recruits for Lane’s negro brigade.*7 President Lin- 
coln received information from Clay and Jackson counties 
to the effect that unless the negro regiments were disbanded 
and disarmed, and those men who organized them were se- 
verely dealt with by the Government, serious difficulties 
would take place between Missouri and Kansas, and Lincoln 
was urged to give attention to the matter. 

Just as Governor Robinson had forewarned Major-Gen- 
eral Frémont of September 1, 1861, the course of Lane did 
bring reprisals from Missouri.*® The Missourians adopted 


*Hall to Curtis, October 6, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. XIII, 713-714; 
Liberty Weekly Tribune, August 29, 1862; Daily Missouri Republican, September 
6, 1862. 


‘Daily Missouri Republican, October 11, 1862; Platte County Conservator, 
September 20, 1862. 
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*Robinson to Freemont, September 1, 1861, ibid., Series I, Vol. III, 469. 
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the mode of life known as “‘bushwhacking,’’ and under the 
lead of Quantrill invaded Kansas to retaliate for the outrages 
which had been committed upon them by the Jayhawkers. 
Quantrill’s actions aroused the people of Kansas, and on 
November 20, 1862, a detachment of the Twelfth Kansas 
Regiment under Colonel'C. W. Adams, a brother-in-law of 
Lane, marched into Jackson county, Missouri, to capture him. 
Failing to find any bushwhackers or rebels in this county, they 
turned their attention to plundering the unarmed and defense- 
less inhabitants, Unionists and Secessionists alike, and after 
seizing all the negroes, horses, mules, cattle, and wagons which 
they could get hold of, they encamped at Pink Hill. Their 
outrageous conduct was equal to anything which had ever 
been committed by Jennison’s band of thieves.'°° 


Richard C. Vaughan, Brigadier-General of the Sixth 
Military District of Missouri, and Colonel Penick heard of the 
conduct of these troops and marched to intercept them before 
they crossed the state line. General Vaughan sent an officer 
to Adams with the demand to know by what authority he was 
there and requiring Adams to let him see the orders under 
which he acted." Adams sent him the order which he had 
received from Brigadier-General Blunt directing him to send 
parties into Missouri under active and prudent officers to 
pursue bushwhackers to death.!" Vaughan could see nothing 
in General Blunt’s order justifying the action Adams had 
taken, and demanded the return of all property taken from 
the citizens of Missouri, the surrender of all negroes stolen 
from Jackson and Lafayette counties, and the immediate with- 
drawal of Colonel Adams’ command from the State. Adams 
replied that he would comply with all the demands except the 
one pertaining to negroes. He felt that they were at liberty 


100Platte County Conservator, December 6, 1862; Daily Missouri Republican, 
December 6, 1862. 


10'Vaughan to Wood, December 1, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 1, 
pp. 796-797. 


1#Blunt to Adams, October 9, 1862, ibid., 798. 
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to do as they chose since they had come into his lines volun- 
tarily.1% 

In answer to this Vaughan stated that his demand rel- 
ative to the negroes must be complied with, but Adams re- 
plied that he would rather be subject to trial by court martial 
than turn the negroes out of his camp.!™ 

An interview followed in which Vaughan explained to 
Adams the ‘‘situation of most of the Counties of Missouri in 
which large assessments were made on the property of disloyal 
citizens for the murder of loyal men and for the support of 
families of such militiamen as were in circumstances of desti- 
tution, and that these assessments could not be collected if the 
regiments from Kansas plundered.’ Adams was arrested 
and was ordered to report to General Curtis at Saint Louis on 
December 15, 1862, and to deliver to Major Biggers all the 
property which had been taken by his command from the 
citizens of Missouri.!% 

Vaughan supposed that this would be done, but on No- 
vember 28, Adams tried to escape with his men, taking with 
him all the property except twenty horses which they had 
turned over to the Missouri authorities the day before. But 
Vaughan’s men pursued them, and they were overtaken. An 
officer was sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes, the commander 
who had taken charge of the troops after Adams had been 
arrested, with the demand that he turn the negroes out of his 

lines and deliver all the horses, mules, oxen, wagons, and other 
plunder which his command had taken from the people of 
Missouri. Hayes reluctantly complied with this order, and 
was then arrested by Vaughan, and like Adams, was instructed 
to report in Saint Louis on December 15. A portion of Col- 
onel Penick’s command escorted the Twelfth Kansas Regi- 








10Vaughan to Adams, and Adams to Vaughan, November 27, 1862, O. R., 
Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 1, p. 799. 

1%Vaughan to Adams, and Adams to Vaughan, November 27, 1862, ibid., 
800. 

1% Vaughan to Wood, December 1, 1862, ibid., 797; Daily Missouri Re- 
publican, December 6, 1862; Platte County Conservator, December 6, 1862. 

1% Vaughan to Adams, November 27, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 
I, p. 800. 
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ment beyond the limits of the State, and the stolen property 
was restored to its owners.!7 

Adams was charged with robbing, plundering, and de- 
spoiling inhabitants of Jackson and Lafayette counties of their 
property, and with violation of orders. He had been au- 
thorized by General Blunt to enter Missouri only in pursuit of 
guerrillas and bushwhackers, but he had entered, instead, for 
the purpose of robbing the people of Missouri of their property. 
Hayes was charged with ‘“‘violation of orders, disrespect to 
superior officers, and conduct unbecoming an officer and 
gentleman.’’ He had disobeyed Vaughan’s order to deliver 
to him all property which had been illegally taken from citi- 
zens of Missouri by his attempt to make his escape with this 
property into Kansas.!°* 

After a consideration of the facts in the case, Adams and 
Hays were released and restored toduty. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that in the future if the “forces of the border found it 
necessary to cross the district line either from Kansas or Mis- 
souri the commander of such forces would observe the spirit 
of General Order Number Eleven, Department of Missouri,” 
which stated that commanders in the field could ‘‘cross lines 
and co-operate with adjacent commanders where the interests 
of the department seem to require it.’’ From the evidence it 
seemed that Adams had shown no desire to ‘‘co-operate witb 
the commander of the forces of the district into which he led 
his detachment,’’ nor did it appear that the “interest of the 
department required him to cross the line.” 


Thus the year 1862 closed with the Missourians and 
Kansans still as hostile to each other as they had been when 
the border war opened in 1854. Lawless bands had de- 
veloped on either side of the line. In Missouri the guerrillas 
and “‘bushwhackers”’ were led by Quantrill, while in Kansas 
the Jayhawkers and Red-Legs, the latter an organization called 


~7Vaughan to Wood, December 1, 1862, ibid., 797; Daily Missouri Re- 
publican, December 6, 1862; Platte County Conservator, December 6, 1862. 

*Vaughan to Curtis, Deeember 9, 1862, O. R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 1, 
p. 821. 

Chipman to Blunt, January 15, 1863, O. R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, 
p. 47. 
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so from the fact that ‘its members affected red morocco 
leggings,’’""° were led by Lane and Jennison, and both sides 
carried on a system of general freebooting which left the 
western border in a desolate condition. The year 1863 was 
to see the climax to this general ‘‘jayhawking”’ Age. 


CHAPTER V 
THREATENED RETALIATION FOR QUANTRILL’S RAID, 1863 


Jackson county, Missouri, was the dwelling place of both 
Bushwhackers and Jayhawkers, and between the two, the 
people of this county were ground ‘‘as between the upper and 
the nether millstone.”” Lawless bands were engaged in in- 
discriminate robbery, house-burning, and murder, and it 
seemed as if an understanding existed between the two for 
mutual security.! 


On March 2, 1863, General Blunt issued orders which 
showed his determination to put down all lawlessness in 
Kansas. The commanding officers of his district were directed 
to be vigilant and prompt in detecting all offenders, and they 
were to aid the civil officers in arresting all persons who were 
engaged in violating the civil law. If the civil authorities 
had no place of safety where they could hold such offenders 
in custody, Blunt declared that they could be received by the 
commanding officers at Fort Leavenworth and Fort Scott 
where they could be held until demanded for trial.? 

In April, General Curtis promulgated a general order 
including within the Military District of Kansas the counties 
of Jackson, Cass, Bates, Vernon, Barton, Jasper, Newton, and 
McDonald, the western tier of Missouri counties south of the 
Missouri River. This order was ill-advised since the eastein 
boundary of the District was thereby made unnatural. It was 
feared that this transfer of territory would ‘enlarge the field 
of riotous action on the part of Jennison, Anthony and Lane,”’ 

Spring, Kansas, 285. 

‘Payne to the Editor of the Republican, February 27, 1863, in Daily Mis- 


souri Republican, March 1, 1863. 
*Daily Missouri Republican, March 7, 1863. 
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and would enable them to “‘cut further in toward the interior” 
of Missouri.’ 

August, 1863, saw the climax of the predatory hostilities 
of the border. On August 20, Quantrill led his band of about 
one hundred and seventy-five mounted men into Kansas, and 
on the next day the town of Lawrence was destroyed. Stores, 
banks, hotels, and houses were burned, and ‘‘citizens of the 
town were hunted like wild beasts and shot down indiscrim- 
inately.’’ One hundred and eighty-three male inhabitants 
“fell victims in the butchery.’’* The course of the guerrillas 
was anything but soldierly. It was nothing but “atrocious 
murder, arson, robbery, pillage—inexcusable savagery.” 
Quantrill had carried out the one object of his life. Kansas 
was entered with an adequate force and Lawrence was de- 
stroyed.® 

The burning of Lawrence caused great excitement in 
Kansas, and the chastisement of the inhabitants of the bor- 
der counties of Missouri was immediately determined upon 
by way of retaliation. Lane led the avenging group. He 
addressed a mass meeting at Leavenworth on August 27, at 
which he urged loyal men to assemble at Paola on September 
8 with such arms and ammunition as they could procure. 
Each group of twenty men was to select a captain, and was 
to bring a wagon, one blanket for each man, and fifteen days 
subsistence. He declared that Kansas would never be safe 
unless the rebel citizens in the border counties of Missouri 
were exterminated. He wanted to see everything in Jackson, 
Cass, and Bates counties laid waste. The safety of Kansas 
demanded the devastation of the border for a distance of 
thirty-five miles into Missouri.? The men who assembled 
at Paola were to redress the wrongs which had been commit- 
ted upon Kansas by Quantrill’s horde. But Schofield’s Order 
Number Ninety-two prohibited the people of Kansas from 


*Platte County Conservator, April 4, 1863; Daily Missouri Republican, 
April 1, 1863. 
‘Spring, Kansas, 287-292. 
'Yonnelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars, 377. 
*Ibid., 298. 
'Daily Missouri Republican, September 2, 1863. 
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crossing the line and destroying the Bushwhackers as they 
had intended to do, and when September 8 arrived, the meet- 
ing at Paola did no more than draw up resolutions demanding 
the reestablishment of the Department of Kansas and the 
removal of Schofield from the command of the Department of 
Missouri. They asked the military authorities for indemnity 
and demanded that they station a military force in every 
neighborhood in Southern Kansas to secure the protection of 
the people.® 
At Paola, Lane had only asmall backing. Even in Kan- 
sas there was strong disgust at his outrageous conduct, and 
there was no disposition except on the part of a small minority 
to follow him in his extremes. The majority of the people 
in Kansas refused to make themselves robbers, murderers, 
and incendiaries because a gang of rebel guerrillas had seen 
fitto commit outrages upon them.’ The speech Lane made at 
Leavenworth on August 27 was read at a Cabinet Meeting in 
Washington, and elicited a general sentiment of condemna- 
tion from that body. The Government was determined to 
restrain Lane and his men from attempting to avenge the 
Lawrence outrage by devastating the border counties of Mis- 
souri.!® 
The citizens in the border counties had expected an 
invasion of Missouri by the Kansans under Lane. Invasion to 
them signified murder, fire, pillage, devastation, and butchery, 
and many of them fled to escape the terror which they felt 
was approaching. Independence, especially, was threatened, 
and at that place the banks transported the greater part of 
their securities to Saint Louis, the business men decided to 
ship away their goods, and the most important papers and 
documents of the county offices were removed to places of 
safety.™ 
It was not only the threatened invasion of Missouri 
which caused this consternation and alarm on the border, but 


*Daily Missouri Republican, September 11, 1863. 
*Ibid., September 13, 1863. 
eT bid., September 10, 1863. 
uDaily Missouri Republican, September 3, 1863. 
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also the famous Order Number Eleven which was issued by 
General Ewing on August 25, 1863. He claimed that he had 
found it necessary to issue the order because of the excitement 
which existed in Kansas as a result of the Lawrence Massacre 
and the danger of a raid by the citizens of that place into 
Missouri for the purpose of destroying the towns along the 
border. Order Number Eleven authorized the depopula- 
tion of Jackson, Cass, Bates, and a part of Vernon counties 
where the guerrillas were believed to have their chief recruit- 
ing station. All persons living in these counties, except those 
living within one mile of the limits of the principal cities, were 
required to remove from their homes within fifteen days. 
Those who within that time proved to the commanding officer 
of the nearest military station that they were loyal were to 
receive certificates from him which would permit them to 
remove to any military stations in these counties, or to any 
part of Kansas except the counties on the eastern border of 
the State. All who did not receive such certificates were to 
move out of the district. The grain and hay in the district 
from which the people were required to remove was to be 
taken to the nearest military station and the report of the 
amount turned over there was to be made to the district head- 
quarters. If this were not done by September 9, everything 
was to be destroyed.¥ 


Austin A. King, a former governor of Missouri, but at 
the time of Ewing’s Order a member of Congress, and General 
George C. Bingham tried to induce President Lincoln to for- 
bid the execution of the Order, but they were unsuccessful in 
this. However, they did succeed in having General Ewing 
removed from command at Kansas City, and later, when he 
ran for Governor of Ohio, Bingham made speeches against 
him which resulted in his defeat." 


Throughout the western border counties the Order was 
cruelly executed. Men, women, and children were driven 


“Ewing to Schofield, August 25, 1863, O. R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, p. 
472. 
10, R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, p. 473. 
“St, Louis Republic, June 7, 1908. 
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from their homes, their houses were burned, and their crops 
were destroyed. The Jayhawkers came in apparently to assist 
the authorities in executing the Order, but in reality to burn, 
lay waste, and plunder. Murder was also within their field, 
and they did not hesitate to shoot a man even while he was 
in the act of obeying orders. The refugees passed through 
the streets from Independence to Lexington illy-clad, often- 
times barefooted and without money to pay for food, clothing 
orshelter. About twenty thousand were forced to leave their 
homes at a time when no more crops could be raised, and no 
more preparation could be made for the approaching winter." 

Schofield admitted that the Order was severe, but claimed 
that it was necessary at the time. The inhabitants in these 
border counties were accused of aiding and protecting guer- 
rillas, and it was believed that as long as these counties con- 
tinued to give aid, border warfare between Missouri and 
Kansas would never cease. After the execution of the order 
“guerrillas found it impossible to live where before they had 
roamed at will.’® A course such as Ewing pursued might 
have been sanctioned if it had reached the guilty parties only, 
but innocent people, and non-combatants such as widows and 
orphans, were likewise affected by this order.’ 

In spite of the fact that the western border counties were 
depopulated, Kansas thieves still continued to cross the state 
line. On September 14, 1863, twelve or fifteen Kansans 
surrounded the residence of Major A. McRoberts, seven miles 
from Saint Joseph, demanded all the arms on the place, ran- 
sacked the house for plunder, and abducted fifteen negroes. 
Another party went to the residence of Henry Smith, a short 
distance away, and stole a fine horse and wagon. The thieves 
were pursued, but succeeded in making their escape across the 
Missouri River. A detachment of twenty men under Major 
Garth tried to recover the stolen property, but the Kansas 


UDaily Missouri Republican, September 11, 1863; Violette, History of Mis- 
souri, 383. 

Report of Major-General Schofield in O. R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 1, 
p. 16. 

11King to the Editor of the Republican, quoted in Daily Missouri Republican, 
Septernbor 14, 1863. 
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troops who were stationed on the other side of the river re- 
fused to let the Missouri soldiers across because they feared 
that these troops wanted to make a raid on negro recruits in 
Kansas. Finally, Mr. Ed. Russell, an influential citizen of 
Elwood, came over and informed the Missourians that if an 
officer and a witness to identify the property were sent over 
to Kansas, a guard would be furnished them from the Kansas 
Sixth and they could then try to recover the stolen property. 
Major Garth and Thomas Woodson were, accordingly, sent 
forward, but the property was not recovered.!* 

In November Schofield seemed convinced that the Con- 
federates had all been driven out of the western border counties 
of Missouri, and he, therefore, directed all loyal persons who 
had been forced out of their homes by the issuance of General 
Order Number Eleven to return to them.'® On November 20, 
1863, General Ewing issued General Order Number Twenty, 
which gave to loyal persons who had been required to remove 
from the western counties through the operation of Order 
Number Eleven permits and safeguards to return to their 
homes, providing they agreed to aid all persons in the service 
of the Government of the United States in finding or destroy- 
ing all ‘‘rebels and guerrillas” and in detecting all persons en- 
gaged in disloyal acts or practices. They were at all times 
required to withhold assistance of every kind from rebelling 
people, guerrillas, or other enemies of the United States 
Government. Permits were not given at this time to persons 
who owned no lands or crops, or had no sufficient means of 
support, nor to persons who lived in the timber at a distance 
greater than three miles from a military station, nor to persons 
who had near relatives in the southern service. Trial and 
punishment followed any violation of the conditions on which 
a safeguard was granted. All men who were allowed to re- 
turn were to be organized into military companies, each com- 
pany to be composed of not less than thirty men, who were to 
be armed, clothed, and fed by the Government as active militia 


’Daily Missouri Republican, September 18, 1863. 


‘Report of Major-General Schofield, O. R., Series I, Vol. XXII, Pt. 1, 
p. 16. 
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of the State. These organizations were to protect the life and 
property of the people, ‘‘keep out guerrillas, and insure a 
permanent and prosperous resettlement of the border.”™ 

For a time depredations ceased, but in the winter of 
1863-1864 when the Missouri River was frozen over, thieves 
from Kansas again commenced their raids into Missouri. On 
January 20, 1864, a squad of men, thirty or forty in number, 
under the command of a man who called himself ‘‘Major” 
Sanders, of Jennisons regiment of Kansas Jayhawkers, en- 
tered Missouri City from Jackson county, and proceeded to 
the headquarters of Captain George S. Story, who with a 
small force of enrolled militia was stationed at this place. 
They came to arrest a man named Coil, but Captain Story 
informed them that Coil was already in custody at Liberty, 
Missouri. The Major and his squad then went to E. W. 
Nowlin’s store about one hundred and fifty yards from Story’s 
headquarters and robbed the place of goods valued at two 
thousand dollars. Captain Story was guarded while the store 
was robbed, and after the thieves completed their plundering 
operation, they disappeared.” 

In Platte county citizens were robbed of money, horses, 
and other valuables. Horse-stealing especially thrived in this 
county. A typical incident occurred at the farm of Charles 
A. Perry who lived about a mile from Weston. He was 
robbed of three valuable horses and two mules. He pursued 
the thieves to Kansas, and recovered his property.“ Citizens 
of Missouri in the vicinity of Kansas City were likewise ap- 
prehensive of renewed troubles in that neighborhood. Presi- 
dent Lincoln informed General Halleck to give Generals Rose- 
crans and Curtis orders to prevent as far as possible the ap- 
prehended disturbances.% Colonel Woodson, the Assistant 
Provost-Marshall at Saint Joseph, informed General Curtis 


Daily Missouri Republican, November 25, 1863. 

“Daily Missouri Republican, January 30, 1864; History of Clay and Platte 
Counties, Missouri, 246. 

=Platte County Atlas, January 30, 1864, in Daily Missouri Reoubdlican, 
February 5, 1864. 

Lincoln to Halleck, January 28, 1864, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoin, 
(Nicolay“and Hay, eds.) IX, 297. 
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of the fact that a large number of horses and other property 
had been stolen from the Missouri border counties and had 
been taken into Kansas. Curtis replied that he would do all 
in his power to prevent border strife, and if he caught horse- 
thieves with his soldiers he would make ‘‘summary and certain 
punishment a terror to the rogues.’”’ He was not going to 
“allow loyalty to be a license for horse-stealing.’’™ 

Many of the misfortunes in Missouri arose from the fact 
that the soldiers who were sent into that State to protect the 
loyal people and drive out ‘‘Bushwhackers’’ did more than 
did the banditti.> They took horses, mules, household goods, 
beds and bedding, and other forms of property, and carried 
their plunder over into Kansas.” 

Until the close of the Civil War freebooting habits pre- 
vailed on the western border. But the civil authorities in 
both Kansas and Missouri finally became supreme and event- 
ually made ‘“‘the turbulent spirits bred by the War, federal 
as well as rebel,’’ understand that ‘‘crime, no matter of what 
character, or by whom committed, could no longer be cloaked 
under the guise of military necessity.’’?” 

The man who figured most prominently in this great 
‘Sayhawking”’ age did not long survive its close. Lane sup- 
ported President Johnson in his opposition to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and the Civil Rights Bill, which fact gave offense to 
his old friends, and when Lane visited Kansas in June 1866, 
he found that his old admirers refused to recognize him, and 
political conventions proceeded to denounce him. Finding 
himself rejected by those whom he thought would welcome 
him, he went to Saint Louis but soon returned to Leavenworth, 
and on July 1 he shot himself. Helived ten days, and died on 
July 10, 1866.28 

Lane was an unscrupulous soldier of fortune, and a base 
and mischievous politician. On his best side, it might be said 
that he possessed great energy, enthusiasm, and eloquence, 

“Daily Missouri Republican, February 4, 1864. 

*King to Rosecrans, July 25, 1864, O. R., Series I, Vol. XLI, Pt. 2, p. 387. 

*Guthers to Rosecrans, August 3, 1864, ibid., 893. 


Oarr, Missouri, 362. 
**Holloway, History of Kansas, 261; Spring, Kansas, 301-303. 
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but these admirable qualities were offset by his “‘restless 
jealousy, intrigue, and rashness.”® The crimes.and outrages 
which Lane and his men inflicted upon the citizens of Missouri 
in the name of ‘“‘freedom to all’’ were not approved by the 
majority of the citizens of Kansas any more than were the 
crimes of Quantrill and his band of guerrillas sanctioned by the 
citizens of Missouri. 

With the collapse of the Confederacy, a new epoch began. 
Jayhawkers, Red-Legs, and Bushwhackers who played so 
prominent a part on the stage of local history made their exit,®° 
and Missouri and Kansas were both ready to set aside their 
local prejudices and devote themselves to questions of na- 
tional interest, and to the repair of the damage which had been 
caused by more than ten years of border strife. 





Spring, Kansas, 303-305. 
Spring, Kansas, 299. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Citizen and historian can obtain interesting information 
from Dr. R. E. Riegel’s article ““The Missouri Pacific Railroad 
to 1879.”" This history applies to the present. How familiar 
are some of the statements which describe the hopes and fears 
of our people seventy-five years ago. There was a depression 
and “‘a great portion of the western population thought of 
railroads as a panacea for all economic ills.” Individuals 
pledged their wealth, counties and state issued bonds, and the 
succor of Federal aid was forthcoming. Altruism was mixed 
with shrewdness, hope and enthusiasm with disappointment 
and debt. The state lost millions of dollars. The people, 
after getting what they wanted and needed—transportation— 
turned from aid and co-operation to indifference and criticism. 
Another depression had come. The article is worth reading. 


APPRECIATION. 


I want to compliment The State Historical Society on the 
fine work it is doing and particularly in connection in getting out 
The Missouri Historical Review. I think this is a very valuable 
asset and all those interested in the history of St. Louis should keep 
a file—Mr. Charles F. Hatfici? Secretary St. Louis Convention, 
Publicity and Tourist Bureau, St. Louis, Missouri, July 12, 1923. 


In any way I can be of service, I will be pleased to respond, if 
possible. The greatest incentive I know of to good American 
citizenship and strong patriotism to state and nation is the dis- 
semination of their history.—Mr. Perry C. Ellis, Quincy, Illinois, 
July 12, 1923. 

I hope that The State Historical Society will increase in 
numbers and that the Review will enlighten the people of Missouri 
to become better acquainted with their State history —WMr. J. C. 
Keithley, Mount Leonard, Missouri, July 16, 1923. 

I am glad to have your suggestion to boost the membership 
of The State Historical Society. I have always tried in my feeble 
way to do this. I am strong for the Society and interested in its 
work. If the annual meeting ever comes at a time when I can leave 
my work here I'll attend it; am anxious to do so. Honorable 
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Charles L. Henson, Judge 24th Judicial Circuit of Missouri, Mt. 
Vernon, Missouri, July 21, 1923. 

The State Historical Society is doing a great work for Mis- 
souri. I will make an effort to increase the membership of our 
society. I take great pride in being a member.—Mr. David W. 
Eaton, Browning, Montana, July 16, 1923. 

The quality of The Missouri Historical Review and the price 
are out of proportion, so much so that I should think everybody 
would be delighted to subscribe for same.—Mr. John Max Wulfing, 
St. Louis, Missouri, July 17, 1923. 

I am certainly pleased to know that The State Historical 
Society is still growing in public favor. I cannot understand how 
any good Missourian is content without it—Hon. R. B. Oliver, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, July 12th, 1923. 

The State Historical Society is doing very valuable work in 
the cause of State history, and it should receive encouragement 
from all true Missourians. Its special publications will prove a 
great source of value to the future historians, as well as the writers 
of today. The Review is a treasure to anyone interested in Mis- 
souri and her history. I highly prize each issue, and carefully 
preserve them for future use——Mr. Loyd Collins, Clinton, Mis- 
souri, July 17, 1923. 

I have been very much interested in The Missouri Historical 
Review, and am glad to know that so much good material is being 
put out concerning important incidents in the history of Missouri. 
—Mr. James M. Irvine, Advertising Manager, The Country Gentle- 
man, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, July 31, 1923. 


THE DANIEL BOONE JUDGMENT TREE 


From the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin (St. Louis) 
February 1922. 


The Daniel Boone Judgment Tree, under which Daniel 
Boone held court during the early part of the nineteenth 
century, has been the subject of considerable discussion, both 
as to what and where it was. It has at various times been 
reported to be a poplar, an elm, and a sycamore, and in order 
to settle the question an expedition was sent out from the 
Garden last fall in the hope of locating the tree and getting 
some accurate information concerning it. 


What is unquestionably the so-called ‘‘Daniel Boone 
Judgment Tree”’ was finally located on the old Boone home- 
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stead at Darst’s Bottom, Femme Osage, now owned by 
Mr. Henry Bollmann. Femme Osage is the name given by 
Daniel Boone to a creek because an Osage Indian woman 
was drowned here. There is a small village which takes its 
name from the creek and there was formerly a post-office 
located here. The Femme Osage post-office was abandoned 
about twelve years ago, all the mail for the village now going 
through Augusta on a rural route. The tree is about five 
miles east of Femme Osage village and five miles west cf the 
village of Defiance, on the Femme Osage Creek road. It is 
growing on the bank of a shallow ravine, about 150 feet north- 
west of the stone house which was built by Nathan Boone, 
Daniel Boone’s youngest son, and about forty feet south of 
the site formerly occupied by the old log house of Daniel 
Boone. The tree, which is an American elm (Ulmus ameri- 
cana), is sixty-five feet high, forked about three feet from the 
ground, each branch measuring nine feet in circumference 
at the fork. The main trunk is sixteen feet six inches in 
circumference two feet from the ground. The main branch 
to the west is badly decayed with large open cavities extending 
into the heartwood. The main branch on the east which 
grows more nearly upright is in fairly good condition. The 
entire tree, however, is in a poor state of preservation, several 
large branches which have been broken off by wind and ice 
during past years still being lodged in the tree. 


According to Walter B. Stevens’ Centennial History of 
Missouri, Boone’s visit to Missouri from Kentucky in 1798 
was inspired by the Spanish government. He found the 
region so much to his liking that he decided to settle in 
Missouri, making his first home at Marthasville. Later he 
moved to Femme Osage, where a son had built a log cabin. 
This was replaced by a pretentious stone house, where Boone 
lived until his death. This was apparently the first stone 
house built in St. Charles county and required eighty ears for 
its completion. All the stone used was hauled on stone 
sledges drawn by oxen from a hillside on the eastern part of 
the farm. The interior woodwork is black walnut, cut from 
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trees on the place and is of the hand-made wooden-pegged 
variety of the period. 

After settlers began to flock to the vicinity of the Boone 
homestead, he was elected “‘Syndic’’ of the district, which 
office made him the foremost man of the locality. One of his 
duties was to hold court from time to time, passing on both 
civil and federal cases. Offenders were not infrequently 
sentenced to a given number of lashes on the bare back. 
After the United States obtained control of this region, the 
jurisdiction of the territorial court was extended to include 
the district formerly presided over by Boone, and eventually a 
courthouse was erected at St. Charles. The habit of appealing 
to Boone and accepting his opinions without question was too 
firmly fixed in the minds of the settlers to admit of their 
accepting the new arrangement; consequently, as long as 
he lived he continued to hold court under the elm tree in 
front of his house and here the troubles and grievances of his 
neighbors were adjusted according to the principles of common 
sense. 

The Garden is indebted to Mr. Ernest Robyn and Mr. 
Edgar Thoroughman, of Augusta, Mo., for information leading 
to the location of the tree and for certain facts included in the 
above article. Thanks are also due to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Bollmann, who gave permission for the taking of the ac- 
companying photographs. 


WE ARE INHERITORS OF THE AGES. 


While history may be used to confirm the conservative 
in his position or to support the radical in his views, it usually 
serves society as a stabilizer of conservative progress. If a 
man could live a thousand years and retain an infallible 
memory, he would still need history and he probably would 
study it even more carefully than one does today. I have 
observed that those men who through long experience would 
seem to have the least need for history, are the very ones who 
prize history most. History will not solve the problems of 
the race, state, or nation, but it will do something to broaden 
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the view, to inspire hope, and to temper fantasies. It may 
point out mistakes and pitfalls in conditions past which are 
applicable to conditions present. It may take away 
some of the halo of a dream—economic, political, or social— 
but it will substitute facts, however harsh, for fancies. If 
there is value in wisdom, there is worth in history. 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


From The Kansas City Star, June 17, 1923. (Reprinted from 

E. W. Howe’s Monthly.) 

In Missouri there is a town called Gallatin, which has 
never contained to exceed two thousand people. Rollin J. 
Britton, a Kansas City attorney, is making a collection of 
photographs of prominent men produced in Gallatin and its 
immediate vicinity. This collection will be presented to the 
county in which Gallatin is located, and hung in the court 
house. Mr. Britton informs me that the list now numbers 
one hundred and sixty, and includes two United States 
senators, three members of the lower branch of congress, 
three members of presidents’ cabinets, a governor, numerous 
judiciat and military officers, and business, literary and 
professional men of note. 

Here is a story of a country town that should attract 
wide attention. All over the United States antiquated and 
dull country towns are educating and sending out men of 
prominence and unusual ability. What an encouragement 
for country boys! 


CIVILIZATION NOW AND THEN 


Despite the assertions of those critics of our civilization 
who believe our culture is superficial, our education ineffective, 
our economic system degrading, and our democracy a failure, 
our people have higher tastes, do more thinking, live better, 
and advance faster. History, so-called, has many mistakes 
to answer for and not the least of these is over-eulogy of the 
past. History has its hands full in recording facts and at- 
tempting to interpret facts. I cannot agree with Mr. Henry 
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Ford in his statement, ‘“‘History is bunk,’’. but I can agree 
with a statement that much which is labelled history is bunk. 

Many have eulogized the pioneer community, but few 
have set forth the facts. More reliable data on the pioneer 
has been given in Dr. Bek’s articles than in three-fourths of 
the books and stories purporting to describe the pioneer. 
The latter were compiled from secondary material and 
imagination, the former are transcripts of original source 
data. The pioneer deserves eulogy for his courage, independ- 
ence, and sacrifice, but judged by our standards, his lot was 
hard and circumscribed. His problems were laborious but 
simple, ours complex. His wants were few, ours many. His 
life was restricted, ours boundless. His physical tasks were 
hard, ours easy. He had little money and was doubtful of 
its value, we have billionsin gold. He feared banks and justly, 
we transact business with checks and profitably. He had 
subscription schools and ‘‘the poor shall be taught gratis,” 
we have public schools, free colleges and universities, where 
the rich and poor are educated. He had cheap food and 
clothing, cheap housing and amusements, we have tropical 
fruits and well made suits, modern houses and everything 
from books and papers to phonographs, travels, movies, and 
radios. He was a general man, we are specialists in trades 
and professions. He sacrificed and saved to make a living, 
we sacrifice and save to make donations, to pay more taxes 
for a higher culture and a better living, to educate our children, 
to care for the world’s unfortunate. He carried a rifle to 
protect his home or to provide food, we carry a check book to 
transact business or to build a church. Pioneer life and 
1923 life are quite different. The one laid the foundations, 
the other is building the superstructure of our civilization. 
Each is worthy of the labors of the most painstaking historians, 
each merits the honor and respect due those generations of 
man that have advanced the cause of civilization, but neither 
needs over-eulogy or deserves cynical criticism in order to 
make proper evaluation. 

The pessimist of our civilization must certainly know little 
of real history. He points to our hasty reading of the news- 
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paper and forgets that a century ago even newspapers were 
scarce and many people could not read. There was real 
significance then in ‘‘readin’, ritin’, and ’rithmetic.’’ He also 
forgets the tremendous circulation of our magazines and books. 
He seemingly is blind to school and public libraries taxed to 
their capacity with readers, old and young. No better 
illustration is at hand on this point than the circulation of 
The Missouri Historical Review. Missouri was late in develop- 
ing a real and widespread interest in her history. The State 
Historical Society was not founded until 1898, only twenty- 
five years ago. Its membership grew slowly. In 1918 it 
ranked fourth in membership west of the Mississippi river; 
two years later it ranked first. In 1922 it ranked first in 
membership west of the Alleghenies and today among similar 
institutions it ranks second in this country. This is only part 
of the great wave of education going over Missouri and the 
nation. People now are convinced that a state is certain of 
leadership if its citizens are educated. They are regarding 
real history as an important part in every progressive scheme 
of education. They are more interested in history than ever. 
A recent questionnaire revealed that of all subjects, history 
is today the most popular. 


THE HAWTHORN 


THE OFFICIAL STATE FLOWER 


From the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin (St. Louis) 
May, 1923. 

The hawthorn (Crataegus), or red haw as it is sometimes 
called, has become of special interest to Missourians since the 
passage of a bill by the Missouri Legislature making it the 
state flower. 

The genus Crataegus, common in this country, is widely 
distributed in the temperate region of the northern hemis- 
phere. More than eight hundred species have been described 
for North America, while only about sixty are native of the 
Old World. The considerable range in habit and size of the 
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hawthorn, together with its attractive foliage and abundance 
of showy flowers followed by bright-colored fruits, makes it 
unusually valuable for planting in parks and private grounds. 
While the Missouri species have only white flowers, other 
species are pink and crimson, and the fruit, while generally 
red, may also be yellow or orange, and in one species blue. 
The hawthorns are easily transplanted and are benefitted 
by a liberal pruning at this time. They may likewise be 
propagated by seed. These, however, germinate slowly, 
requiring from two to three years before the seedling appears. 

Botanically, the numerous species are difficult to dis- 
tinguish, their identification depending upon a number of 
minute characters, including the number and color of stamens. 
In order to facilitate their systematic arrangement, they have 
been divided into a number of groups, eleven of which are 
represented in Missouri. 


MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN TEXTBOOKS. 


COMPILED BY J. WILLARD RIDINGS. 


BRIDGING THE MISSOURI RIVER AT ST. JOSEPH IN 1873. 


From the St. Joseph Gazette, March 11, 1917. 

The spending of nearly a million dollars on the reconstruction 
of the St. Joseph and Grand Island bridge across the Missouri 
River here will not give St. Joseph the thrills that she got when the 
original structure was flung across the muddy stream nearly a half 
century ago and bound Missouri to the great west with a material 
tie. 

Before that crossing the river was precarious business, 
and many were the teams that went through the ice, carrying wagon 
and driver and cargo with them in the daring attempt to make the 
crossing, and many the difficulties in stemming the current with 
ferry during the high waters. 

The Big Muddy was a barrier that kept back civilization and 
progress and the pressure of the oncoming flood of settlers demanded 
something more dependable than ice and boats. So a little band 
of thirteen, strong with the courage of the pioneer, began to take 
measures to unite the trans-Missouri country with the advance- 
ment on this side, so that the frontier could be pushed more rapidly 
to the west and the country made more accessible to settlers. 
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The result was that a most wonderful structure that demanded 
all that the sciénce and craft of that day could give, was placed 
across the river after a stress of financing and a trial of faith of the 
founders. 


And in three years, so quickly did the spirit of those times 
work, the marvelous structure was ready for use and a celebration 
that attracted attention far and wide, marked the opening of the 
bridge to traffic May 31, 1873. There was oratory and blaring 
music and gold braid and colorful uniforms of lodges, and enthus- 
iasm and a bursting pride. A procession five miles long wended 
through the streets and wound up at Patee Park, where the orators 
of three states spoke grandiloquently, and the people cheered and 
felt like conquerors. 

‘The Rubicon has been crossed,”’ proclaimed one of the orators 
at a big banquet at Tootle & McLaughlin’s Hall. ‘‘No longer 
ean the Missouri river be an embargo on intercourse between the 
two states.”” And there were toasts—‘To Missouri,” ‘“‘To Kan- 
sas,’’ “To Nebraska,” ‘‘To the Press,” “‘To the City of St. Louis,” 
“To the Civil Engineers,” ‘‘To the Detroit Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany,” ‘‘To the Memory of Joseph Robidoux,”’ ‘‘We have raised 
up &@ monument more enduring than brass,’’ and “To the Ladies.” 

The response to the toast, ‘To the Civil Engineers,’’ was by 
Capt. James B. Eades, he of the Mississippi jetties fame and the 
builder of the St. Louis bridge. Other speakers for the occasion 

‘were Gov. Willard P. Hall of Missouzi, Hon. I. 8. Calloch of Kan- 
sas, Jeff C. Chandler, I. C. Parker and Gen. James Craig. 

The Gazette of that day gives a large acreage of space to the oc- 
casion and ran a wood cut of the bridge that gave a vivid idea of the 
immensity of the project. There were steamboats plying the river 
or sending out clouds of smoke as they rested at the wharf, and the 
sky was as full of pink clouds as the art of the wood engraver could 
make it. 

The project for the construction of the bridge began in 1870, 
when the St. Joseph Bridge Building Company was incorporated. 
It was made up of Willard P. Hall, J. M. Hawley, J. H. R. Cundiff, 
J. B. Hinman, John L. Bittinger, James A. Matney, O. M. Smith, 
I. G. Kappner, John Pinger, J. D. McNeely, W. Z. Ransom, 
Mordecai Oliver and Isaac J. Parker. 

The people of the city on January 25, 1871, voted bonds for 
the purchase of $500,000 worth of stock in the new enterprise, the 
bonds to run for twenty years and to bear 10 per cent interest. 
Only nineteen votes were cast against the bonds. 

Gen. George McClelland was appealed to by telegraph to 
conduct the preliminary survey, for which $2,000 had been ap- 
portioned, but for some reason he did not accept, and Col. T. D. 
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Mason undertook the work. H. H. Killaly was immediately in 
charge of the work and found rock bottom at a depth of forty- 
seven feet. The stock of the company was fixed at a half million 
dollars, the St. Joseph & Denver City Railroad’s franchise was 
transferred to the new company, and it was estimated that the 
bridge would cost $715,000. Bids were asked and the contract 
was let to the Detroit Bridge & Iron Works for $710,000. The 
highest bid had been submitted by the Baltimore Bridge Company 
and was $1,175,000. The bridge was permanently located July 
14, and the actual work of construction begun. Temorary rail- 
road tracks were laid, a temporary bridge was run out over the 
sand and riprapped to resist the water, and tracks were laid over 
this. 

The dangerous and difficult work of constructing the piers 
was then begun. This was accomplished much as it is done now, 
except that the construction work was started when at the surface 
of the rock bottom, while now the rock will be excavated to a 
depth of perhaps eight feet and the foundation begun there. The 
caissons of the former day were built of 12x12 inch hardwood 
timbers, with their walls 3 feet thick and 20 feet high; they’ were 
24x56 feet long, and provided with an air lock and connections 
to the air compressors. These were roofed over and weighted 
down with rock to sink them, making them in effect a diving bell 
inside which the men worked. All material was passed through 
this lock and the men made their ingress and egress by means of it, 
working under compressed air. 


The spans were also under construction, the work beginning 
on the Kansas side. The first two were put into place by means of 
false work built upon the frozen sands, and then the draw span on 
the Missouri side was erected. The o her two were swung over the 
swift current, the heavy piling driven to support the structure 
being washed away twice before it could be made substantial 
enough to hold the weight. The work moved swiftly and success- 
fully forward until the last span was got into place May 4, 1874, 
the task being marvelled at because 250 tons of iron was carried 
out 800 feet and placed in position in thirty-six hours. Sixteen 
days later the first locomotive, No. 6 of the St. Joseph & Denver 
City railroad, was run across the bridge, it being in charge of Edgar 
Sleppy, the man who had run the first Hannibal & St. Joseph train 
into the city fourteen years before. 

During the construction of the bridge there came a proposi- 
tion from B. F. Carver, representing the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad, to take over the bridge and advance the money as fast 
as necessary to pay for the work. In return he was to receive the 
city’s stock in the bridge, was to extend his road to Atchison and 
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connect with the other roads there, and to remove the shops of the 
road to St. Joseph from Hannibal, receiving immunity from taxes 
for twenty years thereafter, as Hannibal had given. 

The bridge consisted of six piers and three fixed spans each 
300 feet long, a draw span of 265 feet and a short span of 80 feet, 
making a total length of 1,345 feet. Nearly 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber, 16,00C cubic feet of concrete and 172,000 cubic feet of 
masonry were used. The east approach was 614 feet long and the 
west approach 2,316 feet. It was calculated that the bridge would 
sustain a moving load five times as heavy as any capable of being 
placed on it. A string of locomotives long enough to reach across 
the structure would have weighed in those days 300 tons, and the 
maximum weight of a train of that length would have been only 
200 tons. The capacity of the bridge was 2,500 pounds to the 
running foot, or 3,725 tons. 

The bridge passed into the hands of Jay Gould and associates 
June 16, 1879, and later went to the Grand Island. 

The structure was rebuilt in the winter of 1903-04 at a cost of 
$280,000, the iron work being replaced. The width between the 
old girders was eighteen feet, and there were passage ways for foot 
passengers extending four feet outside. The new girders were 
placed just within the old and the extensions on the side widened 
to give space for wagon traffic. 

The move for a free bridge was made in 1872 when the Hanni- 
bal & St. Joseph Railroad made its proposition to take over the 
project. At that time a part of the proposition was to make the 
rates for wagon and foot passage just half that of other Missouri 
River bridges, but the plan fell through before it was submitted 
to the people, and the move for a free bridge went with it. 


Tue First Newsparer IN HArRRIson County. 


From the Bethany Clipper, August 9, 1917. 

It was 58 years ago last Saturday, August 4, since the first 
newspaper was published in Harrison county. The Clipper values 
very highly the files of this paper which are among the fifty volumes 
of Harrison county papers which we have in our library. 

Volume I, Number 1, of the Bethany Star was published 
August 4, 1859 with E. R. Martin and S. A. Allen, editors and 
proprietors. The subscription price was $1.50 a year. 

In explaining their positions and intentions to the public, the 
editors say: 

“In regard to the polities of the Star, we wish it distinctly 
understood that it will advocate the claims of no political party, 
but remain strictly and impartially independent in all things— 
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neutral in nothing. Our private political opinions are private 
property, which no one has a right to question or condemn, except 
in private intercourse. 

‘“‘We request a liberal share of patronage. To the citizens of 
the county especially would we address ourselves. In this age of 
wonderful improvements, of scientific discoveries and intellectual 
advancements, it behooves every state and county to look well to 
their laurels, lest they be wrested from them by more successful 
rivals. The people realize this more and more and are willing to 
take advantage of it. Good schools are being established through- 
out the land, railroads built, and newspapers located in every 
town of any size and enterprise. While this is the case, there is 
no reason why Bethany, the beautiful county seat of Harrison 
county, should be deprived of an advantage so essential to its 
prosperity, and so easily obtained; and we trust our friends will 
second our efforts by cheerfully responding to the call made upon 
them.” 


So far as we have had an opportunity of judging, the corn and 
oats crops of Harrison county will be prolific. True, the rust 
injured a portion of the oats, but there was a large quantity sown, 
and much has yielded handsomely. The corn has suffered from 
drouth, but within a few days past we have had copious and re- 
freshing rains, which will be of incalcuable benefit to the growing 
crops. 


The Bethany Market, which was corrected weekly by C. J. 
Blackburn, was as follows: 


WE Og e005 va os Bar anee eee $9.00 
NE Es oo ois win sate eed wares pees 4.75 
IIIs oc kc visite ee aulskanadas 1.00 
Ee os oes cos veers oriecwe cee 12% 
SE ere reer .20 
I Poo. 5 65:0 sco das awsieredtaen 16% 
NATE << | G'S ce sd wincoree- aun ale.a seoteiairane .16% 
RN IIIS odds: ghgronk Sais Wa em een aap eta’ .25 
MN os ocd Sasae eee tention ticks baal 1.00 
ee ee Pe tere 12% 
Molasses, per gallon............ 75¢ to .90 
IN otra sic 8a e440 waAluter tomNe ene .35 
I. 2, 3 oouikie kale pe hak Stele boreal 3.50 
CON, BUN BOE ci. etc ceecesis .40 


Candies, TEMeW, BEET... 5. ci cecccicecs 
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ES 66. od bie ce he dress eseceus .10 
IIIS. co) Sci oe ee acain we eaw NS eee .10 
ne a .10 
Ce NIN 6 ooo ce eceewa see's 1.25 
i SOPOT CLEC Ee 3.00 


History or THE A. H. T. A. 


From the Tipton Times, October 27, 1922. 

The Anti-Horse Thief Association was born in Missouri, and 
all of its great success and splendid work is due to the inspiration 
received from its Missouri founders. 

Major David McKee, Hugh Allen Stewart and three or four 
other men organized the first lodge that bore the name of Anti- 
Horse Thief Association at the Highland School House in Clark 
county, Missouri, in 1854. Those were the turbulent days before 
the war and that part of Missouri was then frontier country. 
Fugitives came there from other states just as the criminals a 
few years ago flocked to the Indian territory or now go to Mexico 
to escape justice. The fugitives kept up their old tricks and the 
honest settler was their common prey. It took organized effort 
to protect the people and their property from such rascals. The 
vigilance committee method was used some, but there were those 
who did not favor the harsh methods of the Vigilantes, and these 
men joined in favoring the A. H. T. A. 

Major McKee and Mr. Stewart had been among the ’49ers 
who went to California, and they incorporated into the new organ- 
ization some of the methods of protection practiced in the mining 
camps of the West. For a long time there was but one lodge, and 
it met at different points in the neighborhood where there was 
work to do. Soon the need of local organization was seen. This 
led to the formation of the grand lodge at Aetna, Missouri, October 
23, 1863, with Major McKee as president. This plan was followed 
until 1881, when the state orders formed a national, or supreme 
order, which is the plan in vogue today. 

The largest membership of the order is now in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, although it is well represented in Arkansas, Illinois and 
Iowa and has lodges in other states. 


Osage River Ferry Rates 1n 1837. 


From Tuscumbia, Miller County Autogram, October 19, 1922. 
The first man granted license to operate a ferry boat at Tus- 
cumbia was Cornelius P. Davidson, on August 8, 1837. The rates 
Davidson filed with the county court are as follows: wagon and 
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six horses, $1.50; wagon and four horses, $1.25; wagon and two 
horses, $1.00; four-wheel carriage, 75 cents; gig and horse, 50 cents; 
team of cattle, same as horses; man and horse, 25 cents; single horse, 
12% cents; footman, 6% cents; hogs and sheep, per head, 3 cents; 
cattle, per head, 10 cents; baggage, per cwt., 10 cents. 


PERSONALS. 


Hon. W. N. Evans: Born in Kentucky in 1849: Died 
at West Plains, Missouri, November 11, 1922. He came 
to Missouri in 1868 and after serving as superintendent of 
schools of Webster county he was admitted to the bar and 
moved to Howell county in 1885. He was appointed in 1891 
to fill an unexpired term as circuit judge and was afterwards 
re-elected until he had served twenty-six years. He retired 
from the bench in 1917. 

Joseph J. Heifner: Born in Macon county, Missouri; 
died at Maryville, Missouri, July 12,1922. He became editor 
of the Hunnewell Bee in 1891 and conducted that publication 
for three years. In 1900 he took over the Macon Times and 
Democrat and consolidated them, continuing as editor of the 
publication for about seven years. Later he served for a time 
as deputy state grain inspector at Kansas City. 

B. F. Heiny: Born in Caldwell county, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 15, 1845; died at Kirksville, Missouri, July 20, 1923. 
During the Civil War he served with the Union forces in 
Company B, 142nd Indiana Infantry. He came to Kirksville 
in 1867 and, with two associates, started a normal school, 
which was the forerunner of the State Teachers’ College of 
today. In 1874 he was elected county clerk. Shortly after 
the close of his term he bought an interest in the Kirksville 
Journal and was president of the Journal Company at the time 
of his death. He wasalso interested in the banking business. 

Hon. J. W. Hensley: Born near Bay, Gasconade county, 
Missouri, April 29, 1870; died at St. Louis, November 24, 

1922. As a young man he taught school in Gasconade 
county and while teaching studied law. He went to Owens- 
ville after being admitted to the bar and in 1901 was elected 
representative in the state legislature from Gasconade county. 
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He was re-elected in 1903 and later served two terms as pros- 
ecuting attorney of Gasconade county. In 1912 he was 
sent to the legislature for a third time and in 1918 was elected 
to his third term as prosecuting attorney. 

Hon. William W. Keysor: Born near Plattsburg, 
New York, June 9, 1852; died at Kirkwood, Missouri, August 
17, 1922. He graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1879 with highest honors and from the law school of Wash- 
ington University in 1883. He located at Omaha, Nebraska, 
and in 1891 was elected district judge there, serving for 
twelve years. In 1902 he came to St. Louis and accepted a 
chair in the Washington University school of law. He 
retired as professor emeritus in 1917. 

Hon. Lewis Myers: Born in Pendleton county, Ken- 
tucky, October 18, 1844; died at Quincy, Illinois, December 
5, 1922. He was admitted to the bar in 1872 and was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Scotland county in 1876 and 1878. 
He was elected representative in the General Assembly from 
Scotland county in 1880. 

Hon. Reuben F. Roy: Born January 7, 1854, in Marion 
county, Missouri; died July 7, 1922, at New London, Missouri. 
He was educated at Shelbyville Academy and upon his 
graduation taught school and read law during his spare time. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1876. In 1893 he was elected 
judge of the 10th judicial circuit and served one term. He 
was appointed supreme court commissioner in 1911, serving 
eight years. 

Irvin Switzler: Born in Columbia, Missouri, August 15, 
1848; died in Columbia, July 5, 1923. As a young man he 
assisted with his father in the publication of the Columbia 
Statesman, later becoming editor of the paper and serving 
in that capacity until 1886. In that year he was appointed 
registrar of the University of Missouri and served in that 
office continuously for twenty-eight years, retiring in 1914. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI 


NEWSPAPERS 


JULY—DECEMBER, 1922 


Atchison County Rockport, Atchison County Journal. 


Sketch of the life of Hon. Samuel F. O'Fallon. 





Atchison County Mail. 
Sketch of the life of Henry Luhrs, former county official and 
Union veteran. 


Grandmother’s Tales. By Mrs. Margaret Davenport. 
Reminiscences of pioneer days. See succeeding issues. 


July 13. 
Aug. 11. 
Tarkio, Avalanche. 
July 7. 
Aug. 11. 


From Vol. 1, No. 1 of Avalanche. Some items and data of 1884. 


Audrain County. Mexico, Weekly Ledger. 


Aug. 


Barry County. 


Dec. 


3. 


9. 


Bates County. 


Sept. 


Boone County. 


14, 


Hardin founded in 1873. Some historical data regarding 
Hardin College. 

Cassville, Democrat. 

Organization and early history of Barry county. 

Reprinted from History of Barry County, by C. D. Manley, 
published in 1905. Continued in succeeding issues. 

Adrian, Journal. 

History of Adrian M. E, Church, 

Centralia, Courier. 

Some Boone County history. Random items. 





Fireside Guard. 
“From Harvey Hulen.’’ Recollections of early days, events 
and people of Boone county. Continued in su 


Columbia, Evening Missourian. 

Boone county was one of 32 counties organized from Howard. 

Missouri and Iowa disputed over state line years ago. 

Boone County Trust Company supplement, with history of 
banking institution and building site. 

Stephens College was once limited to 25 pupils. Some his- 


Sketch of the life of J. A. Hudson, former publisher Macon 
Times and Keytesville Chariton Courier. See also Columbia 


Sketch of Prof. L. M. Defoe of the University of Missouri. 
May day, 1866, ground broken at Columbia for Wabash 


Old Red Top church begun in log cabin. Historical sketch of 
Christian Church near Hallsville, 100 years old. 

School teacher of 1872. Recollections of Judge J. T. Rowland, 
who taught in Bethlehem School near Harrisburg in 1872. 

Pioneer recalls early history of Boone county streams. 

University medical college first meeting place of state nurses. 
Historical sketch of nurses association. 


July 14. 
July ws 
issues. 
July 6. 
July 20. 
July 21. 
torical data. 
July 22. 
Daily Tribune. 
Sept. 20. 
Oct. 3. 
branch. 
Oct 5. 
Oct. 7. 
Oct. 10. 
Nov. 2. 
Nov. 3. 


Sketch of the life of Dr. A. W. McAlester, formerly dean of the 
medical school of the University of Missouri. See also 
Tribune. 
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Nov. 9 Early settlers paid only 12 ic an acre for land. 
Nov. 14. Strict discipline marked life of college student 50 years ago. 
Nov. 21. Early church described in book. Some data on old Bear Creek 
Baptist Church. 
Missouri River made a “boom” town of Providence. 
Sept. 22. Sketch of the life of Dr. Edward A. Allen, former head of the 
English department of the University of Missouri. See also 
Evening Missourian. 
Dec. 11. Boone county and early railroads. 
Daily Tribune. 
July 3. Economy was legislature's watchword 100 years ago. 
July 21. What his colleagues think of Senator Reed. 
History of Boone County Trust Company. 
Aug. 10. Looking backward on Missouri's 101st birthday. 
Aug. 16. 58th anniversary of Civil War battle in Boone county. En- 
counter between federal troops and bushwhackers near 
Dripping Springs, as related by Col. Wm. F. Switzler. 
Buchanan County. St. Joseph, Catholic Tribune. 
July 15. Some history of St. Joseph. 
Gazette. 
Aug. 22. Ex-mayor of St. Joseph, John Combe, on a visit with old-time 
friends. Sketch of Combe’s life in St. Joseph, 
Nov. 19. City will have many fire-fighting relics. 
Dec. 3. Days of the old criminal gangs here is past. Stories of St. 
Joseph's underworld. 
News-Press. 
Sept. 9. Sketch of the life of Col. James H. McCord, former adjutant- 
general of Missouri. See also Gazette. 
Oct. 13. Sketch of the life of Vinton Pike, pioneer attorney and former 
city counselor. 
Dec. 7. Sketch of the life of M. M. Goode, pioneer and prominent St. 
Joseph preacher. 
Observer. 
Sept. 16. Story of the death of Jesse James, by Jake Spencer, former 
editor St. Joseph News. 
Oct. 21. Story of first murder trial in Nodaway county in 1869. Re- 
printed from Maryville Democrat-Forum. 
Callaway County. Fulton Gazette. 
July 20. Sketch of the ufe of W. C. McClure, superintendent of M'‘ssouri 
School for the Deaf. 
Missouri Telegraph. 
Aug. 17. Judge Harris telis of history of county. 
Sept. 21. History of early Fulton homes. 
Nov. 23. Some early history of William Woods College. 
Carroll County. Carrollton, Democrat. 
July 28. Carrollton in the '60’s. 
Republican-Record. 
Nov. 9. The sinking of the river steamboat “Dugan” at Old DeW'tt 
in '78. 
Cass County. Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat. 
Oct. 12. History of the Belton Baptist Church. 
Pleasant Hill, Times. 
Sept. 8. A bit of state history, A Civil War incident regarding state 
funds. 
Sept. 20. Sketch of the Rev. Joab Powell, a pioneer Baptist preacher. 
Continued in later issues. 
Kahoka, Clark County Courier. 
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Chapters of Clark county history. By Jasper Blines. Oon- 


Address of J. W. Murphy. Some Olark county historical 





Gazette Herald. 
Chapters from the history of Clark county, by Jasper Blines. 
Continued in succeeding issues. 


A church 100 years old. Sketch of the Holt M. E. Church. 
A lodge’s 50th anniversary. Some historical notes. 





The history of Clay county for 100 years, by W. L. Webb. 
History of the Tribune, by Mrs. Louise Miller. 


Jefferson City, Cole County Weekly Rustler. 
brief soldiery. Told by John 
T. Appler, associate of 1 wain. 


Some history of Old ‘lrails Road. — from Columbia, 


Sketch of the life of Daniel Blackburn, former county official 
and Union veteran. See also North Missourian. 

Short historical sketch of Ed. E. Yates and the organization of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Gallatin. By Rollin J. Britton. 

North Missourian. 





Early Mormon history and settlement. By E. H. Dunlap. 


Sketch of Augustus H. Doty, by Rollin J. Britton. 
History of the Gallatin Presbyterian Church. 
Clarksdale founded in 1885. Some historical data. 
Early-day churches of Washington township. 


The pioneer home—a description. 
More church history of DeKalb county. 


History of Latter Day Saints Church. 
Dunklin county in 1845, by Dr. Wm. Grinsted. Reprinted 


History of the courts of Franklin county. 
A review of industrial progress. 


Gasconade County. Owensville, Gasconade County Republican. 


Sketch of the life of Rev. W. R. Vaughan, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of J. W. Hensley, state legislator and county 


Sketch of the life of Admiral Uriel Sebree. 

History revealed by paper found in an old cornerstone. 
of founding of Liberal, Mo. 

St. Joseph man tells true history of incidents of James boys in 
Missouri. Reprinted from St. Joseph Observer. 


Story 


July 7. 

tinued in later issues. 
Oct. 6. 

data. 
July 7. 

Clay County Liberty, Advance. 
Aug. 7. 
Dec. 4. 
Tribune, 

Oct. 6. 
Oct. 13. History of Liberty churches. 

Cole County. 

Sept. 15. Veteran tells of Mark Twain's 

Cooper County. Bunceton, Weekly Eagle. 
July 28. History of the Eagle. 

Dec. 1. 
Evening Missourian. 

Daviess County. Gallatin, Democrat. 

July 13. 
Dec. 14. 
July 27. 
Sept. 7. 
Nov. 30. 

DeKalb County. Clarksdale, Journal. 
July 6. Early DeKalb esttlers. 
July 20. 

Aug. 3. Early DeKalb county settlers. 
Aug. 10. 
Aug. 17 Description of early schools. 
Aug. 24. 
Aug. 31. 

Stewartsville, Record. 
Oct. 5. 

Dunklin County. Kennett, Dunklin County News. 
Oct. 20. 

from Malden Merit. 

Franklin County. Union, Republican-Tribune. 
Sept. 1. 

Oct. 27. ‘lwenty years of Union. 
Oct. 27. 
Dec. 1. 

official. 

Greene County. Springfield, Leader. 

Aug. 

Sept. 24, 
Oct, 8. 
Oct, 11. 


When railroads and steamboats fought for the Mississippi. 
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Nov. 19. First records of county court found in old files. Records of 
1833. 


Dec. 22. A fateful battle fought after peace was declared. Story of 
General Andrew Jackson and the Battle of New Orleans in 
1812. 





Republican. 
Oct. 29. Many historic spots along road to Ozarks. Historical notes 
of the region. 
Grundy County. Trenton, Weekly Republican. 
Oct. 12. Grant was on first train into Trenton in 1871. 
Weekly Times. 
Aug. 25. Grundy county railroad news of many years ago. 
Slave values in olden days. 
Harrison County. Bethany, Clipper. 
July 12. Sketch of the life of J. C. Wilson, member of the Constitutional 
Convention. See also Bethany Republican. 
Dec. 6. Sketch of the life of R. T. Richardson, Union veteran. 
Holt County. Oregon, Holt County Sentinel. 
July 14. Sketch of the life of Samuel F. O'Fallon, state legislator. 
Sept. 22. History of German M. E. Church. 
Howard County. Fayette, Advertiser. 
Aug. 10. Sketch of the life of Rear Admiral Uriel Sebree. 
Howell County. West Plains, Journal. 
Nov. 16. Sketch of the life of W. N. Evans, former county official and 
circuit judge. See also West Plains Quill. 
Jackson County. Independence, Jackson Examiner. 
Aug. 11. Historic Country house. Story of George L. Compton house, 
built in early '40’s. 
—— Kansas City, Breezes. 











Aug. The historical National Old Trails Road, by Judge J. M. Lowe. 
—Journal-Post. 

July 2. Kansas City during the year of conventions and fairs—1891. 

July 9. Death of Frank Hastings, famed cattleman, recalls early pack- 


ing trade here. 
Beginning of Kansas City’s park and boulevard system. Con- 
tinued in issue of July 16. 
Lexington plans elaborate centennial celebration; with some 
historical data. 
July 16. Missouri Battle’s anniversary recalls one occasion when General 
Grant was behind time. Story of Battle of Monroe City, 
July, 1861. 
July 23. City’s recovery after hard times of 1887-91. 
Aug. 13. City beautiful, early plans in Kansas City’s story of boulevard 
system. 
Railroad solved problem of opening west for settlement. 
Aug. 20. How trade territory was won. Story of commercial develop- 
ment of Kansas City. 
Aug. 27. Development of Kansas City’s park system. 
Sept. 3. Kansas City and the Chicago Fair. 
Sept. 10. The Commercial Club and the Priests of Palace festival. 
Sept. 17. Famous “Cherokee Strip’’ run made 29 years ago. 
Kansas City and rail strike of 1894. 
Sept. 24. Kansas City’s real health resort. Descriptive article of 
Municipal Farm. 
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Old timers call up memories of earliest Priests of Palace. 

Settlement of Texas was planned in Missouri town. Story 
of Moses Austin and Texas. 

Recalls days of old Central. Recollections of a Central High 


Old Ninth street incline pioneer local thriller. Tales of Kansas 
Proposal to revive Kansas City Fair recalls days of former 


Historical Arrow Rock Tavern and curio collection. 

When Union Avenue was Kansas City’s Bowery. 

Pictures of Missouri River towns in 1830. 

Recalls 80 Christmas times in this county. Some recollections 


Thousands of Mark ‘1 wain admirers yearly visit two Missouri 
towns. Sketch of Twain's early life in Florida and Hannibal. 
Star. 





Unveiling the past of the Monte Carlo of the Missouri River. 
Story of gambling resorts of River islands. 

As big little Kansas City looked in 1869—a photo. 

The Kansas City I knew. Recollection of Frank H. Brooks. 
Continued in succeeding issues. 

The real meaning of the word ‘‘Missouri.”’ 

Forgotten Missouri author finds posthumous fame. Sketch 


Church to replace old Free Thought Hall at Liberal, Mo. 
Story of movement at Liberal in the '80's. 

The hill the city left behind. Description of Kansas City's 
exclusive residence district of 75 years ago. 

Mining camps of Harte and Twain languish in decay. Re- 
printed from the Boston Transcript. 

When the Robert E. Lee raced the proud Natchez. 

Centenary of Clay county's birth recalled by pageant; with 


The Kansas City telegrapher of the middle '50’s. 

Missouri is first state to erect a memorial in France. With 
photograph and description. 

Vision converts a town; a descriptive sketch of Rockport, Mis- 


Old Shelby Park to go—with some historical data. 
Ambassador Page's path from St. Joseph to St. James. 

Boone's wilderness road, the first trail to the great west. 
Princeton, Mo., has lost its buttermilk well. A tale of Prince- 


Back through the years to the Arrow Rock Tavern. 
He “saw it through.’’ Sketch of Lieut. Col. Thomas J. Dick- 
son, Missourian, who has serevd twenty-five years as chaplain 


Parkman's Westport of 1846. A description reprinted from 
Parkman's Oregon Trail. Continued in issue of December 
9. 


Christmas with the pioneers. Description of Christmas in 
1855 at the Shawnee Mission. 





Times. 


Oct. 8. 
School teacher of 1868. 
Oct. 15. 
City’s old cable cars. 
Oct. 29. 
i expositions. 
} Nov. 5. 
Nov. 19. 
Dec. 10. 
Dec. 24. 
of pioneer days. 
Dec. 31. 
Aug. 1. 
Aug. 6. 
Aug. 27. 
Sept. 9. 
of Nathan C. Kouns. 
Sept. 13. 
| 
Sept. 17. 
’ Sept. 18. 
Oct. 2. 
‘ Oct. A 
historical data. 
’ Oct. 8. 
i Oct. 15. 
. Oct. 25. 
souri. 
=) Oct. 29. 
Nov. 10. 
1 Nov. 17. 
r, Nov. 19. 
ton. 
Dec. 3. 
d Dec 5. 
in army. 
- Dec. 8. 
Dec. 17. 
Oct. 2. 


of 





Sketch of the life of H. C. Lambert, vice-president, treasurer 
and one of the founders in 1884 of the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 
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Oct. 10. When railroads and steamboats fought for the Mississippi. 
Story of the building of the Rock Island Railroad. 
Oct. 24. City Hall 30 years old—a historical sketch. 
Jasper County. Joplin, Globe. 
July 23. 1922 Magazine Edition. Extensive descriptions of Ozark 
towns, resort and industries. 
Lafayette County. Odessa, Democrat. 
Sept. 8. Early days in Missouri. How early settlers in Lafayette 
county lived. 
Lewis County. Monticello, Lewis County Journal. 
Sept. 22. Brief history of Culver-Stockton College. 
Lincoln County. Troy, Free Press. 
July 7. Some early church history. Beginning of the Christian Church 
in Missouri. 
Dec. 29. Historical sketch of the Free Press. 
Linn County. Brookfield, Gazette. 
Aug. 25. Items from the Linneus Missourian for July 3, 1869. 
Macon County. LaPlata, Home Press. 
Dec. 14. A Century of Missouri Art. Reprinted from the Missouri 
Historical Review. 
Macon, Republican. 
July 7. Register of Macon County bar, 1863-99. 
July 14. Sketch of the life of J. J. Heifner, former editor of Macon 
Times-Democrat, 
Marion County. Hannibal, Courier-Post. 
Sept. 2. Tells of Mark Twain's brief soldiery in 1861. 
Nov. 14. Sketch of the life of F. H. Ustick, prominent railroad official. 
Palmyra, Spectator. 
July 5. Reminiscences of old Palmyra, by Capt. J. W. Ayres. Con- 
tinued in succeeding issues. 
Oct. 11. Commencement exercises at old Palmyra seminary in '70’s. 
Oct. 25. Civil War days in Missouri, by Prof. E. M. Violette. 
Mercer County. Princeton, Telegraph. 
Oct. 11. Sketch of the life of James W. Driskill, Union veteran. 
Nov. 22. Sketch of the life of F. H. McDougal, Union veteran. 
Miller County. Tuscumbia, Miller County Autogram. 
Oct. 12. Geo. W. Edwards tells of experiences while serving in the Union 
army in the Civil War. 
Oct. 19. Osage River ferry prices in 1837. 
Oct. 26. Miller county created in 1837—a historical sketch. 
Nov. 16. First election of Miller county, July 1, 1837. 
Nov. 13. Miller county’s first jail. 
Mississippi County. Charleston, Enterprise-Courier. 
Oct. 19. Sketch of the life of Joe J. Russell, former congressman. See 
also issue of November 9. 
East Prairie, Eagle. 
July 7. A brief history of Mercer County and East Prairie, by Miss 
Opal Combs. 
Moniteau County. Tipton, Times. 
Oct. 27. History of the Anti-Horse Thief Association. 
Monroe County. Monroe City, Semi-Weekly News. 
Aug. 22. 60th anniversary of the Battle of Monroe City, July 10, 1862. 
Paris, Monroe County Appeal. 
Aug. 25. Looking backward in old Missouri. Random historical notes. 
Montgomery County. Montgomery City, Montgomery Standard. 
Sept. 8. Callaway county in 1820. Reprinted from Missouri State 
Journal. 
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Oct. 13. Items from the Standard for October 3, 1872. 
Newton County. Neosho, Times. 
July 27. Early political history of Neosho, 1830-80, by Miss Rhoda 
Weems. 
Nodaway County. Maryville, Democrat-Forum. 
Oct. 26. Some early history of Nodaway county. 
Perry County. Perryville, Perry County Republican. 
July 20. Sketch of the life of Frederick Springer, Union veteran. 
Pike County. Bowling Green, Times. 
Aug. 31. Early Pike county history. 
Sept. 21. Scions of Pike county pioneers. 
Sept. 28. History column, by Walter Basye. 
Pulaski County. Richland, Mirror. 
July 6. Pulaski county's first newspaper. 
Ralls County. Perry, Enterprise. 
Sept. 7. A brief history of Perry public schools, by E. L. Alford. 
Oct. 26. Sketch of the life of Jack Jones, Confederate veteran. 
Dec. 28. Recollections of pioneer life in Ralls county, by G. W. Fagan. 
New London, Ralls County Record. 
July 14. Sketch of the life of circuit judge Reuben F. Roy. 
Nov. 3. Sketch of the life of Thomas C. Allison, former county official. 
Randolph County. Huntsville, Herald. 
Sept. 15. Recollections of early days in Randolph county. Reprinted 
from the History of Northeast Missouri, by Walter Williams. 
Short history of Huntsville Herald. 
Early history of town of Huntsville. 
Ray County. Richmond, Conservator. 
Oct. 26. Sketch of the life of Marcus D. Gow, Mexican and Civil War 
veteran. 
St. Charles County. St. Charles, Banner-News. 
Sept. 14. History of the Lutheran Church in St. Charles county, by 
Rev. J. A. Friederich. 
St. Clair County. Lowry City, Independent. 
Oct. 12. An old landmark passes, Story of building built in 1871. 
Osceola, St. Clair County Republican. 
Oct. 26. Osceola historical review. Some historical data. 
Ste. Genevieve County. Ste. Genevieve, Herald. 
. 7, Sketch of the life of Frank J. Huck, former county official. 
8t. Louis City. America At Work. 
July 20. The old steamboat trade and why it vanished. 
Aug. 5. “Motion pictures" of St. Louis industries. A 20 years’ resume 
of 18 St. Louis industries, showing growth in employment. 
Carondelet News. 
July 7. When Carondelet was a city. Continued in succeeding issues. 
Globe-Democrat. 
July 2. Men who served Missouri in early days and helped establish 
free schools, Sketch of Clement Briddle Penrose, Dr. Charles 
A. Pope and Thomas Riddick. 
July 9. Sketches of John J. Roe, Richard M. Scruggs and Henry 
Shaw. 
July 16. Three military heroes whcuse names grace St. Louis schools. 
Sketches of Wm. T. Sherman, Elihu H. Shephard and Franz 
Siegel. 
July 23. Sketches of Dr. Wm. Taussig, Cyrus P. Walbridge, William 
Stix. 
July 30. Sketches of Calvin M. Woodward, Erastus Wells and Oscar 
Minor Waring. 





Aug. 
Aug. 14. 


Sept. 
Nov. 


12. 
19. 


10. 


Sept. 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 24. 


Nov. 25. 
26. 
Dec. 31. 


Aug. 


July 23. 


Sept. 10. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 12. 


Nov. 20. 
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Sketches of W. T. Harris, James E. Yeatman and Frank L. 
Soldan. 

Reed's recent battle considered parallel to Benton's 1849 con- 
test, by E. M. Violette. 

Sketch of Charles C. Collins, St. Louis attorney. 

One hundred stirring years of the Santa Fe Trail, by Truman 
H. Talley. 

St. Louis reaches century mark as incorporated city. Some 
historical notes of 100 years ago. See also Post-Dispatch 
of December 9. 

Last guest leaves and Planters hotel ends memorable career. 
Historical reminiscences of St. Louis’ famous hotel. 

Greater St. Louis. 

Veiled Prophet celebration is institution of long standing—a 
short historical sketch. 

Post-Dispatch. 

This Missouri mill has been at work for 90 years. Sketch of 
old mill at Dallas, Missouri. 

‘Lhe romance of a $12,000,000 beauty, Missouri’s big red apple. 
Story of ‘Stark's Delicious.”’ 

Monument to author of “Little Boy Blue.” 
Eugene Field statue in Chicago. 

Move to restore Cahokia, middle west’s most ancient village, 
is under way—with history. 

First St. Louis snapshot, made 80 years ago. 

“Quail Hunter’’ Kennedy, last of old school Missouri bandits, 
by Robertus Love. 

Sketch of the life of George A. Still, head of the American 
School of Osteopathy at Kirksville. See all other dailies 
for same date. 

More than 100 years of Missouri history associated with 

Planters Hotel—reminiscences. 

Missouri’s wonder child, to whom the fairies gave a golden 
voice—sketch of Marion Talley. 

Fascinating story of the former Missouri farmer boy who has 
built one of America’s greatest businesses upon the small town 
store idea. A sketch of J. C. Penney. 

Public Library Monthly Bulletin. 

The municipal bridge of St. Louis. 
struction. 

Star. 

Louisiana, Missouri, Pike county town, has industries of an 
unusual sort. A descriptive and industrial sketch. 

‘Lhis year marks 50th anniversary of purchase of Yellowstone 
Park reservation. The story of its discovery by John 
Colter. 

St. Louis a half century ago. 

Missouri memorial will be ready for unveiling at Cheppy, 
France, November 11, Photograph and story of memorial. 

City directory of 101 years ago tells of development from trad- 
ing post to metropolis. 

First steamboat plowed waters of upper Mississippi 100 years 
ago next spring, riverman recalls. 


Facts concerning 


A history of the con- 


St. Louis County. Kirkwood, Monitor. 


Aug. 18. 


Saline County. 


Sketch of the life of Wm. W. Keysor, professor of law at Wash- 
ington University. 
Marshall, Democrat-News. 
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Aug. 31. History of the Cambridge-Gilliam M. E. Church. 
Schuyler County. Lancaster, Excelsior. 
July 6. Schuyler county in the early days. Reprinted from an 1882 
issue of the Chicago Industrial World, 
Scotland County. Memphis, Reveille. 
Dec. 7. Sketch of the life of Lewis Myers, former state legislator. 
See also Memphis Democrat. 
Scott County. Benton, Scott County Democrat. 
July 27. First sentence to hang in Scott county. 
Scott county’s fifth court house. Photo, with some data on 
first four. 
Short historical sketch of Benton. 
Shelby County. Clarence, Courier. 
Oct. 4. Some first things of Shelby county. 
Wayne County. Piedmont, Wayne County Journal. 
July 13. Sketch of the life of T. P. Baird, Union veteran. 
Wright County. Mountain Grove, Journal. 
Aug. 31. Steamboating days. Experiences on the Black River of Capt. 
F. I. Inman. 
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